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PREFACE. 


This school-edition of the Medea is based upon 
my larger edition (London: Macmillan and Co. 
1881) and upon the works mentioned there in the — 
Introduction. The notes have been completely 
re-written with a view to the present purpose: 
much has been added, and much also suppressed 
or modified. In particular, there will be found 
little discussion of the text. For this, and for a 
more full exposition of my own views, the teacher 
or the advanced student will not, I hope, object 
to be referred to the former work. The Analysis 
is long, but it has saved at least as many pages of 
notes, and may perhaps be not the least service- 
able part of the commentary. The Grammatical 
Index has been constructed with a purely practical 
object, and does not of course pretend to complete- 
ness: those constructions only have been mentioned 
to which it seemed desirable to call attention. 

: b® 


vi PREFACE. 


I beg to return sincere thanks to the friends | 
und critics who have favoured me with suggestions 
-——I may mention the names of L. Campbell, 
Robinson Ellis, H. A. J. Munro, B. H. Kennedy, 
H, Gloél, N. Wecklein, and L. Schmidt ; to the last 
I owe an especial acknowledgment for the very 
careful recension of my previous book in the 
Philol, Anzeiger, No. 7, p. 358, If my critics 
should find their views insufficiently recognised or 
discussed, it is to be attributed not to want of 
respect but to want of space. 

Naturally not much that is new will be found 
here; something, however, is likely to appear, even 
upon the most familiar ground, in the course of 
five or six minute perusals. What there is, either 
my own or borrowed, may be seen chiefly in the 
Analysis and in the notes on 160, 181, 211, 214, 
511, 707, 963, 1221, 1269, 1374. 


A. W. V. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, CamMBRIDGF. 
Dec. 22, 1882. 


EYPITTAOY MHAEIA. 


TA TOY APAMATOS ITPOSQIIA. 


TPOSOS. 
MTATAATOTOS, 
MHAEIA. 

XOPOZ I'YNAIKON. 
KPEOQN. 

IAZON, 

AITETS, 
AITEAOS. 

ILATAES MHAEIAS, 


YILO@ESIS. 


"laowv els KépevPov édOwv, éwaysuevos cal Myndecay, éyyvara 
kal rnv Kpéovros rod Kopwélwy Bacitiéws Ouvyarépa Tratcny 
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éx rs Kopl»ov, wapacrncayévyn wpds play nuépay petvar xal 
Tuxoica, pucdoy THs xdpiros! Swpa Sida Trav waldiwy wéuwe Tz 
Travey éc0fjra xal xpucovv orédavoy, ols exelyn xpnoapévy 
SiapOelperar’ xat o Kpéwy 5¢ weperdaxels ry Ovyarpt dwrwrero. 
Mydea 5¢ rods daurns watéas awoxrelvaca éml dpuaros Spaxdvruy 
wrepwray § wap’ ‘HNov &aBew Exoxos yevouévyn awodidpdoxe 
els ’AOnvas kdxet Alye? r@ Tlavdlovos yapuetrar. Pepexvdns Se 
kal Zeuwvldns pacly ws 7 Mndaa dveyjoaca tov "Idcova véov 


wrowjoece, wept d5¢ rod warpos atrov Alcovos o rods vdcrous 


roncas pyol ovTws’ 


alrixa 8° Aloova OjKxe pldov Kopoy nBwovra, 
ynpas amotucaca ldulyot wparldeoct, 
pdppaxa wddN’ Eouo’ ext xpvoeloroe AEByow. 


Alaxtdos 5 év rais Acovioov rpodois lorope? ore cat ras Atovioou 

tpopods pera Tuv dvdpuy airuv dveyyjoaca eveorolnce. Zra- 

gudos bé gyot Tov "Iacova rpdrov rivd ved THs Myédelas dvac- 

peOnvar’ éyxedevoacOar ydp avrhy ovrws umd TH mpuury THs 

"Apyots KaraxoipnOyvat, peddAovons THs vews SiadvecPar vo Tov 
1 An error: see 946, 964. 


(x) 


xXpevou’ émirecovons ‘you T7s mpiyvns Tp ‘Idcom reXevTHCAL 
aurév. 

70 Spaua! Soxet v¥oBaréoOa wapa Neddpovos diacKxevacas, 
ws Acxalapxos...rov rijs EAAddos Blov cal ’Apiororédys év vro- 
pynpaos®. péupovrar 5é avrg ro un wepuvAaxévar Thy UwoKpow 
Ty Mndeig, dAA\d wpomwecety els Saxpva, dre éweBovNevoev Idoou 
kal Ty yuvacxt, éwawetrac 5¢ 4 elaBod?) bia 7d wadynrixds wyay 
éxew, xal  éwetepyacla® ‘und’ év vawaor’ cal ra ééns. wep 
ayvonoas Tiyaxldas rp vorépy gnot mpury KexpioOa, ws 


“Opnpos: 
eluara 7’ audidcaca Ouwdea xal Novcaca. 


APIZTOSANOTZ TPAMMATIKOT TIHOOEZIZ. 


Mydea da ry wpds Idoova exOpay ry éxeivov yeyaunxévac 
Thy Kpéovros Ovyarépa améxrewe wey Travxyny xal Kpéovra xal 
rovs l8lovs vlovs, éxwplaOn 5¢*Idcovos Alye? cuvarxngovoa. rap’ 
ovderépyp Ketras 9 pvOorala’. 

9 pey oKnyn TOU Spdyaros vmoxerrae ev KoplvOy, o 5é xopos 
ouvéornxey ex yuvaixwv wodirliwy. mpodoylye: dé tpopos Mn- 
Selas. €5:5ax0n5 éxt Wvdodwpou dpxovros dAuumiados rf’ Ere a §, 
axpuros Kudoplwy, Sevrepos, Dopoxdys, tplros Evprlins Mnéelg, 
Hioxryry, Alxrut, Oeptorals carvpos. ov cwterac’. 


1 The plot. See the Introduction. Soxet [o Edperléys]. 

2‘E\Addos Blos and ‘Txousjpara are antiquarian works by 
Dikaiarchos and Aristotle respectively. 

3 climaz. See on 3. 

4 The plot is not found either in Aeschylus or in Sophokles. 

5 was represented. 

"6 431 B.C. 
7 Refers apparently to the last mentioned play, the Reapers. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE legend of Medea, as dramatised by Euripides, 
was adapted with an important change from the tradi- 
tions respecting a certain festival, annually celebrated 
by the Corinthians at the temple of Hera on the Cape 
(Hpa *Axpoia), which was probably not in Corinth 
proper but lay on the sea-coast over against Sikyon. 
In the play (see 1378) Medea founds this festival, to 
compensate the people of Corinth, through the spiritual 
dignity and other more material advantages connected 
with the celebration, for the stain of divine blood 
which she brings upon the land by murdering there 
her children, the descendants of Helios the Sun-god. 

According to the Corinthian story, Medea, the 
daughter or grand-daughter of the Sun, a magician 
and prophetess, came to Corinth from the East, and 
acquired the sovereignty of the city. There her chil- 
dren were put to death, accounts differing as to the 
manner, but agreeing in this, that Hera, the patron- 
goddess of Corinth, was thereby offended, and punished 
the city, in the first place by a plague, and afterwards 
by a permanent annual tribute of seven boys and 
girls, who were dedicated for a year to the service of 
the goddess. It is more than probable thas in ms, 
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as in other cases, the symbolic offering had its origin 
in an actual sacrifice. The Greek Corinth with its 
patroness Hera absorbed and replaced an old Pheeni- 
cian city, Ephyre, which must have worshipped the 
Pheenician moon-goddess after the Phoenician manner 
with human victims. The attributes of this moon- 
goddess, her descent from the sun and her powers of 
magic and prophecy, are represented in the person of 
Medea, while the rites survived in a more civilized 
form and under the sanction of a Greek story invented 
to account for them. To the Greeks Medea was no 
longer the goddess of the moon, but a favourite and 
devotee of their own moon-goddess Hekate (see 
Med. 397). The deity of Ephyre, both as the moon 
and as a Pheenician, was naturally said to have come 
from the East, and accordingly the later legend had 
to find a similar origin for her representative. The 
chief legendary link between East and West was 
the expedition of the Argonauts; and a place in the 
Argonaut story was found for the Corinthian moon- 
worshipper, who was identified with the daughter of 
Aietes, the son of Helios and king of Kolchis. 
According to that story, as worked out by a long 
succession of poets and followed by Euripides, when 
the Argonauts went to Kolchis, at the bidding of 
Pelias king of Iolkos, in Thessaly, to fetch the golden 
fleece, Medea fell in love with their leader Jason, 
and enabled him by her skill in magic to plough 
with a yoke of fire-breathing bulls, a feat imposed by 
her father as a condition for obtaining the object of 
the quest, and to escape the sleepless dragon by which 
it was guarded. Then, after murdering her brother 
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Apsyrtos to prevent pursuit, she fled with Jason 
to Hellas. They came first to lolkos, where, to 
avenge Jason upon his usurping relative king Pelias, 
she caused the king’s daughters to put him to death, 
persuading them by a successful experiment on a ram 
that by boiling his body with certain magic herbs he 
could be restored to youth. In consequence of this 
murder Jason and Medea fled from Iolkos to Corinth. 
(See the prologue 1—11, and the speeches of Medea 
and Jason 465—575.) 

But with this ancient legend the play of Euripides 
deals only by way of allusion. The plot turns en- 
tirely upon the adventures of Medea at Corinth, and 
appears to have been invented for the stage, either by 
Euripides himself or, according to some authorities, 
by a preceding poet, Neophron of Sikyon. Starting 
from the tradition that at Corinth the children of 
Medea and Jason were put to death, the dramatist 
made the mother their murderess, and provided a 
motive for the crime in the unfaithfulness of Jason, 
who, deserting Medea, makes a new marriage with the 
daughter (not named) of Kreon, king of Corinth. To 
punish this ingratitude, Medea, having secured by 
magic aid the means of escape, and a place of refuge 
at Athens through the friendship of king Aigeus, 
contrives by poison the deaths of her rival and of 
Kreon, and after murdering her children by Jason with 
her own hands, departs in triumph with their bodies, 
leaving her husband to desolation and despair. In 
considering the drawing of character in this play it is 
important to remember that Medea is no civilized 
woman of Hellas (Med. 1339), but ean Onenter 
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(“barbarian”) witch, half savage and half divinity. 
It was this peculiar character which attracted the 
dramatist, and led him to select her for the murderess 
in his plot. She is capable of entertaining such 
crimes, and capable of executing them. 

The scene is laid before the house of Medea in 
Corinth, the decoration of the back-scene representing 
the house itself, and the orchestra an open space in frent 
of it, The time is morning, the children having just 
quitted their exercises at the running-ground (46: see 
also 340,355). The Chorus are women of Corinth, who 
feel sympathy with the misfortunes of their neighbour 
and pay her a visit of condolence. Two actors would 
be sufficient for all the parts, as there are never more 
than two speakers upon the stage. According to the 
Greek method of constructing a tragedy, the story is 
told by a series of monologues or dialogues separated 
by lyric songs, sung by the Chorus and accompanied 
with music and dancing. Here and there the Chorus, 
represented for this purpose by its leader (xopvdaios), 
assumes the part of an actor, conversing with the 
personages upon the stage or commenting upon what 
passes there. Some of their songs, in particular that 
which expresses their distress and agitation at the 
moment of the murder (1251—1292), appear to have 
been sung by single voices taking up the sentences in 
succession '. 


1 A careful discussion of this point by O. Hense will be 
found in the Rheinisches Museum, Neue Folge, 1876, p. 582. 
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The play is divided as follows : 

Prologue (xpédoyos) 1—130. 

An old female servant of Medea, who from her 
story and from the list of dramatis persone appears to 
have been her tpodds or attendant from childhood, 
wearied with vain endeavours to console her mistress, 
comes out of the house to relieve her feelings by 
complaining ‘‘to earth and heaven” (57), She de- 
scribes with bitter regret the flight of Medea from her 
old home to Iolkos, and from Iolkos to Corinth, the 
recent marriagé of Jason with the princess, and the 
effect of it upon Medea She is anxious about 
Medea’s health and much alarmed by her strange and 
menacing behaviour towards her children. Presently 
the children arrive, escorted by their zradaywyds (see 
on 49). From the conversation of the two servants 
we learn that there are rumours in the city of a fresh 
misfortune. King Kreon is said to have resolved on 
the expulsion of Medea from Corinth. While they 
are speaking, Medea is heard within, uttering laments 
and imprecations, which are repeated at the sight of 
the children (113) as the za:daywyos, after warnings to 
keep his news to himself and be careful of his charges, 
conducts them into the house. 


Entrance of the Chorus (rapodos) 131—212. 

The Chorus, women of Corinth, give an explana- 
tion of their arrival, a common feature in a Greek play, 
technically called ra wapodiud. They have heard the 
cries of Medea, which are repeated from time to time 
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throughout the scene, and pitying her distress, have 
come to make enquiries. The nurse briefly describes 
the situation, and once more lets fall a vague hint of 
danger (171). The visitors suggest that if Medea 
could be induced to come out and talk with them it 
would be safer for the moment and might do her good. 
The nurse agrees to try her persuasions, wishing at 
the same time for a more powérful charm: music, she 
thinks (190), might have helped in such cases, if 
musicians had not wasted all their skill upon unneces- 
sary accompaniments to the pleasures of the table. 
When she has left the stage the voice of Medea is 
heard replying to her supposed expostulations with 
angry laments (see 204); after a time the sounds 
subside, Medea, as the sequel shows, having yielded. 
[The part of the Chorus in this scene is divided into a 
mpowdds or prelude (131—137), a orpody and corre- 
sponding avrietpody sung here as elsewhere by the 
halves of the Chorus respectively, and an érwdéds or 
conclusion. | 

First Episode (éreodiov) in three scenes or sec- 
tions, (1) Medea and the Chorus-leader, (2) Kreon 
and Medea, (3) Medea (214—409). 

(1) Medea attended by servants (see 820) is led 
from the house and apologizes to her visitors for her 
hesitation before meeting them (214—227). She 
describes her forlorn condition, and protests against 
the hard destiny of women, who are compelled to 
choose a husband in ignorance and stake their whole 
existence upon the choice (228—251). She feels that 
her friends, having happy homes, can only imperfectly 
sympathize with her, but is encouraged to hope that 
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if she forms a plan to avenge herself upon her husband, 
for the sake of the sex they will not betray it. To 
this they all consent (267),-and are thus morally 
bound over to the part of acquiescence which they 
afterwards play, and which, as theatrical usage 
required their presence throughout the piece, it was 
practically convenient that they should play. | 
(2) Kreon, who is to be figured as a very old man, 
(see 1209), arrives accompanied by guards, and orders 
Medea to quit the city at once and under his own 
eyes (269—276). Medea humbly asks the reason 
(277—281) and is told that the king fears danger to 
himself, his daughter and Jason, from her skill in 
black arts and her reported menaces (282—291). 
Medea exclaims against the disadvantages of learning 
and the reputation of learning (292—305), which 
yields no profit (296), and exposes the possessor to 
dislike in two forms, the contempt of the ignorant (298), 
and the jealousy of pretenders to knowledge (300). 
All this she has long known, but in Kreon she now 
finds the new hostility of fear (av 3 ab poPet pe, 306). 
This fear is needless; with Kreon and his daughter 
she has no quarrel, and though she will not conceal 
her resentment against Jason, she knows her help- 
lessness too well to think of revenge (307—315). 
Kreon replies that a dissembling enemy is even more 
dangerous than an open, and repeats his commands 
(316—323). Medea falls at his feet, and after the 
Greek manner of supplication lays her hands first 
upon his knees (324) and then upon his arm (339), 
She entreats and he insists, the dialogue becoming 
rapid, and almost passing into a personal strugg\e. 
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She then begs (336) for a single day to prepare. To 
this Kreon reluctantly consents (348—356), and with 
strict injunctions not to exceed the time, leaves her. 

(3) The Chorus express compassion for her despe- 
rate situation (357—363). Medea, instantly changing 
her tone, answers them that the delay which the king 
has been fool enough to grant will be quite enough 
for her vengeance (364-375). She deliberates upon 
open violence but decides at first (384) to employ the 
safer and more familiar method of poison. On second 
thoughts, she remembers that she has no home and 
therefore no motive for escaping (386), and resolves 
to wait a little for the chance of finding a refuge, but 
in the alternative (392) to seek death and revenge 
together. She clenches her resolution by recalling | 
once more her dignity and her wrongs, and then 
addresses herself in earnest to the consideration of 
her plans (395—409). While she reflects, the Chorus 
sing the 

Furst Stasimon (410—445). [The oracima or 
oTacyua wéAn are songs sung by the Chorus in position 
(crdois) upon the orchestra. They are strophic 
(i.e. to & orpody or stanza sung by one half of the 
Chorus answers a similar stanza or avtiotpody sung 
by the other half), and mark off the main divisions of 
the action (émreoddta) from one another. | 

Nature (they sing) is out of course (410, 411). 
Treachery and perjury must, after the conduct of 
Jason, be attributed to the male sex (412, 414), while 
woman will have her turn of praise (415—420). 
Poets must give up their favourite theme, the faith- 
lessness of woman; for had the women been poets, 
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the charge might have been retorted; the past sup- 
plies abundant material to both sides (421—430). 

Medea lost both home and father by her own 
fault, now she has lost by misfortune both home and 
husband, and is become an outcast. Truth and 
honour have, it seems, departed from Hellas (431— 
445.) 

Second Episode (446—626), Jason, Medea, and 
the Chorus-leader. Jason enters, and addresses 
Medea in a cool and somewhat contemptuous tone. 
Her obstinacy in provoking powerful enemies has cost 
her a comfortable home, and it is well for her that it 
is no worse; for his own part, he bears no grudge; he 
has done his best to save her from herself, and for the 
sake of old kindness is ready even now to supply 
her and the children with means for their journey 
(446—464). Medea replies with a torrent of invec- 
tive. She is glad that his impudence in facing her 
has given her the opportunity of speaking her mind 
(465—474). She reminds him that she saved his life 
(475) and avenged his wrongs (483), in return for 
which he has broken his solemn oath and, though a 
father, deserted his wife and children for the sake of 
indulging a new passion (488—498). With an ironi- 
cal assumption of friendly confidence (499) she requests 
his advice as to her future course. Is not every home 
that she has had now closed against her by injuries 
done for his sake (499—508)? Her exile will publish 
his gratitude and doubtless redound to his credit 
(509—515). Bad metal is proved by testing; why is 
there no touchstone for bad men? (516—519). The 
Chorus stand shocked and helpless, their leader +e- 
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marking that the quarrel of old lovers is without 
remedy (520, 521). Jason, however, is at no loss 
for a reply. After a sneer at his wife’s ‘‘ plague of 
tongue” (yAwooadyia 525), he observes that if she 
saved his life it was because she could not do without 
him. His thanks are due therefore not to her but to 
Love (526—531). And,waiving that, she has been more 
than paid in exchanging a brutal and obscure existence 
among savages, who could not appreciate her, for 
renown and a decent life in civilized Hellas (632— 
544). As for the charge that he has sacrificed her to 
his new love—on the contrary, his conduct has proved 
that he can both use his wits (codes) and control his 
inclinations (cddpwv) in order to obtain the power to 
protect her and his children (545—550). He is 
neither weary of Medea nor in love with the princess, 
but having though an exile had the happiness to 
please her, he has grasped the chance of raising him- 
self, Medea and his family by means of the connexion 
from poverty to opulence. The prudence of this any one 
might see; but a woman, where her love is concerned, 
can see nothing else, and Medea. is like the rest 
(551—575). 

The Chorus-leader is staggered by Jason’s pleading, 
and doubts her own judgment (xei rapa yridpny épa 
577), though she cannot admit that treachery is to be 
excused (576—578). But Medea is not to be em- 
barrassed by subtleties. She does not agree with the 
common opinion that ingenuity in argument is useful 
to a villain. On the contrary, his confidence in his 
powers of misrepresentation makes him incautious in 
offending, and in the end exposes him to shame (579 
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—583). Let Jason, if he can, answer this—why, if 
his new marriage was so well-meant, he did not seek 
her consent to it? “Your present behaviour,” replies 
Jason, “answers why.” Medea repeats her charge, 
and Jason his denial, and arguments are exchanged 
for insults, till Jason (609) abruptly terminates the 
interview by repeating his offer of assistance; Medea 
indignantly refuses; Jason simply remarks that the 
responsibility is now hers and not his, and leaves 
without adieu, Medea flinging a taunt and a threat 
after him as he goes, and then relapsing into medi- 
tation (610—626). | 

Second Stasimon (627—662). The painful scene 
just past, the humiliation of Jason and the fury of 
Medea, suggests to the Chorus a prayer to be saved 
from the excesses of Love (627—642), and from the 
dangers of exile (643—652), of which they have before 
them a miserable example (653—656). They conclude 
with a curse upon ingratitude (657—662). 

Third Episode in two scenes, (1) Aigeus and 
Medea, (2) Medea and the Chorus (663—823). 

(1) Aigeus, king of Athens, arrives at Corinth 
by accident. He is on his way home from Delphi, 
where he has been consulting the oracle respecting his 
childlessness, and is going to Troizen, in the north- 
eastern corfier of Peloponnesos, to submit to the 
wisdom of Pittheus, king of Troizen, the answer he 
has received. Medea is well known to him (677, 
compare 539) and he salutes her with great respect. 
After a dialogue which discloses these facts (663—687), 
Medea emphatically wishes him blessing and good-speed 
(688), Her tone awakens his attention ; he noticeathe 
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signs of grief in her face and enquires the cause (689). 
In a rapid alternation of question and answer Medea 
acquaints him with her wrongs (690—708), and 
follows up the impression produced by imploring him, 
upon her knees, to give her an asylum in Athens. 
In return she promises by her arts to ‘put an end- to 
his childlessness (709—718). Aigeus, a kindly but 
cautious personage, thoroughly Greek in his prudent 
religion and benevolent selfishness (see 720), is tempted 
to consent, but gives Médea to understand that he 
will run no risk of offending his ally, the king of 
Corinth. Once in Athens, she would have (according 
to Greek “international law”) the right of a suppliant, 
and her enemies could not complain if she were pro- 
tected; but in getting to Athens she must shift for 
herself (719—730). Medea accepts the terms but— 
here a difficulty arises. Medea knows, though Aigeus 
does not, that she intends before leaving Corinth to 
murder this very ally and his daughter. She foresees 
the pressure which the Corinthians will put upon 
Aigeus to give her up, and desires to lay him under 
the strongest possible obligation not to do so, the 
obligation of an oath. At the same time she is 
unwilling to betray suspicion in the very act of 
invoking his generosity. She puts her request, there. 
fore, in the form of a suggestion for Azs benefit. Her 
enemies are powerful, and it will be well for him as a 
man of honour to secure himself against yielding by 
providing himself beforehand with a good answer to 
them. ‘He will be better able to resist, if he can say 
“T have sworn”, than if he can merely say “I have 
promised” (734-740). Aigeus drily compliments her 
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on her “diplomatic foresight”, but agrees that for him 
—and for her—it will be safer that he should swear 
(741—745), which accordingly he does, Medea dic- 
tating the oath (746—755), and then somewhat 
abruptly departs The Chorus pray for his safe 
return and the fulfilment of his desires, and pronounce 
him “a worthy man”. 

(2) Medea, having now secured the refuge for 
which (see 390) she was looking, exults in the near 
prospect of revenge (764—771). She opens her plans 
to the Chorus, begging them, in her fierce impatience, 
to “take the tale unsweetened’, or to use our English 
metaphor “ unvarnished” (773): she will recall Jason, 
and by feigned submission obtain leave to send her 
children to the bride with a complimentary gift of a 
wreath and robe, under pretence of procuring, for 
them only, remission of the sentence of banishment. 
The gifts will be poisoned, and if the bride puts them 
on, she dies (774—789). Next, to complete the ruin 
of Jason’s home, she will slay her own children and 
fly. Revenge is now her one possible good (798), and 
that she will have (790—810). ‘The Chorus-leader 
attempts to protest, but Medea (819) declines discus- 
sion, and despatches an attendant, probably the Nurse, 
to fetch Jason. 

; [An interesting question arises here as to the stage- 
representation of the play. When is the preparation 
of the poisoned wreath and poisoned robe supposed to 
take place? At 789 Medea distinctly speaks of it as 
yet to be done—rowiode ypicw dappdxos Swpypara. 
(see the note on 963): at 950 it must be assumed 
that the gifts are lying in the house, easily ax- 
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cessible, and already charged with the deadly cos- 
metic. 

Even if we neglect the words just quoted, or put 
a forced meaning on xpiow dwpypara, such as the gifts 
will be anointed, it is still impossible to suppose, either 
that Medea kept them always ready, or that she has 
prepared .and laid them out before the commencement 
of the action. As to the first supposition, Medea 
would not long have retained her reputation for 
subtlety, if decorations, so tempting that no woman 
could refuse to put them on and so pernicious that 
the wearer must almost immediately die, had been com- 
monly left in a place where a servant could find them 
at a moment’s notice and without directions. More- 
over the account of the death of the victims (1167— 
1219), marvellous enough in any case, is not even 
credible as fiction, unless the poison was and remained 
liquid; this is confirmed by the manner in which, 
from the circumstances and other evidence, we should 
infer that it was applied and concealed (see the 
note above-mentioned): and if so, it cannot have been 
applied very long before. By assuming that the pre- 
paration was performed in the early morning before 
the play commences, we no doubt avoid these objec- 
tions, but it is difficult to believe that this is what 
the poet intended, when we find Medea, after the wn- 
foreseen sentence of banishment has forced her to 
action, still balancing the advantages of poison and 
dagger (376), and deciding for poison only after the 
unforeseen visit of Aigeus. It remains then to accept 
789 in its plain sense, and we are then confronted 
with the necessity that between 789 and 950 Medea 
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must leave the stage. In the case of Sophokles’ 
Trachinie a similar necessity is carefully provided 
for, and the time required for the operations of Deia- 
nira is assumed to elapse during a Choric song (Soph. 
Trach. 497—530) so constructed as not to demand 
her presence. If Euripides had arranged his Medea so 
astomake the story visibly impossible, we could scarcely 
have failed to hear of the blunder from Aristophanes, - 
Aristotle and the other critics and satirists whom his 
popularity excited, and who pick or try to pick more 
than one hole in this very play. We conclude there- 
fore that during the Third Stasimon (824—865), the 
only opportunity within the two limits, Medea retires 
to her “ Colchian laboratory,” as Horace has called it. 
But ére ov opixpot rovo.—this seemingly simple solu- 
tion has no small difficulties of its own. At the end 
of the Third Stasimon Jason evidently finds Medea 
already on the stage, and more than this, the latter 
part of the song, we might say the whole, is addressed 
to her. It is true that in the f1/th Stasimon, sung 
while Medea in the house is murdering the children, 
the third person (aAAd vv, & ddos diwWyeves, xdrerpye 
1258) is exchanged for the second (parTav dpa yévos 
dikiov érexes 1262), but there is an obvious dif- 
ference between these exclamations and the urgent 
pleading of yj zpds yovdrwy oe wavry ravtus ixerevopev 
réxva, povevons (855). Here the Chorus, it would 
seem, throw themselves before Medea’s feet. It 
would be almost ludicrous to imagine that she is not 
to be seen. 

It might perhaps occur for a moment that the 
infusion of the poison may take place by magic with- 
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out Medea’s hand, but it is, I think, sufficient to raise 
the notion and dismiss it. So astounding a feat, 
performed and passing without remark, would throw 
the sudden miracle of the dragon-chariot (see here- 
after) completely into the shade. Critics have not 
spared the chariot; but at least Medea has a time 
given her (1282—1316) in which to obtain it from 
Helios. Part of this interval (1282—1292), being 
mere musical moralizing with no dramatic import, we 
may, according to the stage-practice of Athens, sup- 
pose of any convenient length—all the three trage- 
dians put whole battles into a few stanzas—and 
besides, who shall prescribe the rapidity of the Sun- 
god ? 

It must be left then in doubt, a doubt in some 
ways more instructive than certainty, how the course 
of the story was here visibly represented. The fact 
is, and the closer we study our texts, the more plainly 
it will appear, that we know little of the practical 
arrangements of the Greek theatre. If a conjecture 
is to be hazarded, we might reasonably guess that the 
interval covered by the Thturd Stasimon comprised 
something more than the recitation of the song giverr 
in our texts, music perhaps or & dance, and that during 
this “something more” Medea was absent from the 
scene’. 


1T have assumed throughout the above that the MSS. 
xplow in 789 is, and I think the whole play shows it to be, 
correct. If we could suppose the reading to be rowitcd &xpica 
pappdxos, it would be possible to place the poisoning in the 
First Stasimon (410—445), when Medea’s presence on the stage 
doed not seem to be absolutely required. But at that time 
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_ Third Stasimon (824—865). The prospect of 

Medea’s flight. to Athens gives an opportunity (useful 
to a poet desirous to please an Athenian audience) for 
introducing the praises of that city—the ancient 
splendour of her citizens, descended by two lines 
from two gods, Earth and the Athenian river 
Kephisos (824—-835), concerning which last the 
Chorus relate a legend, signifying that Athens is the 
home of the Arts (836—845). How can such a city 
give hospitality to the murderess of her children 
~ (846—-850)? They implore Medea to abandon her 
purpose (851—865, 

Fourth Episode (866—975). Medea and Jason. 


The servant returns bringing Jason, who asks 
what Medea has to say. She apologises humbly for 
her late peevish and unreasonable conduct. Cooler 
reflexion has shewn her the wisdom of the new 
marriage (872—883), which is so much for her good 
that she ought to have rejoiced in it as her own 
(884—888). Jason must remember that she is a 
woman, and not be hard upon her (889—893). [The 
speech is constructed with admirable skill as an 
appeal both to Jason’s vanity and his better feelings. 
He is at once overcome, and shows it, as appears from 
the sequel, both by his manner and by his silence. It 
is plain that between 893 and 894 there is a ‘tableau,’ 
Probably Jason raises Medea into his arms.] She 
summons the children, who are brought by the zratda- 
ywyés from the house, to witness the reconciliation, 


Medea has not resolved upon the use of poison definitely, but 
only in the less probable of two alternatives. 
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and at the sight of them bursts into tears—of emotion, 
she explains (894—905), the Chorus weeping with 
her (906—907). ‘Let bye-gones be bye-gones,” says 
Jason (908—913), and begins to anticipate the restora- 
tion of the children to Corinth (914—-921). At this 
Medea weeps again, much to Jason’s surprise. She 
checks herself hastily and turns (932) to another 
subject. Will not Jason entreat the king that the 
children may remain? Jason hesitates (940); Medea, 
who has calculated on his reluctance, instantly suggests 
that he should send his bride to her father instead; 
Jason catches at the proposal (944) and observes 
jocosely that “with her he is likely to succeed.” “No 
woman can resist you,” replies Medea, adding, ‘‘and 
I shall reinforce you with a present.” While the 
wreath and robe are being brought from the house 
she dwells, to avert. suspicion, upon their peculiar 
value as being the gift of the Sun-god (946—955). 
Jason ridicules the needless waste, but Medea urges 
that a gift never comes amiss, and despatches the 
children, accompanied by Jason and the raidaywyds 
(see 1003), upon their mission. 

Fourth Stasimon (976—1002). [Between the 
Fourth and Fifth Episode some time, perhaps as 
much as half-an-hour, is supposed to elapse. During 
this the children go to the house occupied by Jason 
and the princess, where they are received with much 
delight by Jason’s servants (see 1140), and conducted 
to the women’s apartments. The princess is at first 
indignant, but overcome by the presents gives way and 
consents to prefer Jason’s petition to her father. 
From 1002 it would appear that she actually does so 
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and prevails. Jason retires with the children, who 
are reconducted by the ra:daywyds to Medea. Whether 
Medea remains at her door the whole time, or retires 
and returns, does not appear from the text and is not 
important. | 

The Chorus, in a very beautiful little song, lament 
the fatal deeds about to be accomplished. 

Fifth Episode in five scenes (1) madaywyds and 
Medea, (2) Medea, (3) Interlude sung or recited by 
the Chorus-leader, (4) Medea and a Servant of Jason 
(ayyedos), (5) Medea(1003—1250). 

(1) The zadaywyés entering with the children, 
announces the success of the embassy, and is surprised 
at Medea’s manner of receiving the news, which 
however he attributes to her grief at separating from 
her children. She sends him in (1002—1020). 

(2) Medea’s farewell to her children (1021—1080). 
[This celebrated monologue is remarkable not only 
for the powerful representation of the contest between 
the desire of vengeance and maternal love, but also 
for the Attic subtlety of its double meaning, the 
language being applicable either to Medea’s supposed 
intention of leaving her children in Corinth or to her 
real intention of murdering them. See the notes. 
At 1055 there is a ‘fausse sortie’: Medea orders the 
children in, and speaks as if on the very point to 
follow them and execute her purpose, but wavers 
again. Then, suddenly remembering the princess 
(1063), she embraces them passionately once more, 
and sends them hastily into the house (1076). At 
the conclusion of the speech Medea either remains on 
the watch, or perhaps leaves the stage in the Uirechon 
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of Jason’s house as if lookmg anxionsly for tidings, 
(see 1116). 

(3) Here, at the crisis of the play, the stage 
being probably clear, the action is suspended by a 
solemn pause, during which the events narrated in 
1167—1221 are supposed to take place. The ana- 
pestic recitative here delivered by the Chorus or 
their leader (1081—1115) 18 no part of the drama, 
and contains no allusion to the events of it, though 
the subject—the trials of parents and advantages of 
the childless—is vaguely suggested by the story. 

(4) Medea suddenly returns. She sees a servant 
of Jason coming at full speed. In a moment he 
rushes upon the stage, shrieking to her to fly. Medea 
calmly asks the reason, and on hearing that Kreon and 
his daughter are dead, requests the astonished servitor 
to oblige her with a fuller version of his agreeable 
news (1134. The cause of her security appears in 
the sequel.) This introduces the pjots or narrative 
(1136—1221), usually found in the plays of Sophokles 
and Euripides. The personage delivering it was called 
technically the ayyeXos or reporter. The story, which 
comprises the visit of the children to the princess, her 
death, and that of Kreon, is, even for Euripides, re- 
markably graphic, but the conclusion (1222—1230) 
petty and pedantic. At 1230 the Servant leaves the 
stage. | 

(5) During the words of the Chorus-leader (1231 
—1235) Medea is nerving herself for the murder of 
the children. She briefly announces her final resolu- 
tion to the Chorus (1236—1241), spurs herself to the 
deed with a few sharp sentences, and then, with a cry 
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of desperation, enters the house and shuts the door 
(1250 ; see 1313). 

fifth Stasimon (1251—1292, probably distributed 
among single voices) The Chorus, overawed by 
Medea’s mien and prohibition (see 1054), stand with- 
out, praying wildly for divine interference (1251— 
1260), and warning the murderess that she will repent 
hereafter (1261—1270). The cries of the children 
are heard within, first two voices, then a single voice. 
All being over, the Chorus moralize upon the unex- 
ampled horror of the act .(1279—1292), observing 
(1282—1289) that in the only such murder hitherto 
recorded the murderess condemned ‘herself by suicide. 

Exodos. Exit-or Conclusion, in two scenes (1) Jason 
and the Chorus-leader, (2) Medea and Jason (1293— 
1414). 

(1) Jason enters in haste accompanied ‘by servants 
(see 1314). He asks for Medea, but stops himself, 
observing that‘her punishment is in other hands (1302) 
and it will be difficult to save even his children from 
the relatives of the murdered king and princess. 
Hearing the appalling truth, which is twice told 
-before he can comprehend ‘it, he is about to open the 
door when 

(2) Medea appears above (1317), with the bodies 
of the children in a chariot drawn by dragons’, the gift 
of the Sun-ged. She defies him, and he answers with 
cursing and reproach. Medea treats his invective with 
disdain (1351), triumphs over his helplessness, and 


1 We learn this from the ancient commentary and in- 
troduction to the play, 
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retorts insult for insult (1361—1376). Finally she 
refuses his request for the restoration of the bodies 
(1377), for which she proposes to find a place of burial 
safer than Corinth (1378). Upon this the storm of 
. Iautual rage breaks out again, the verse changing (1389) 
to the anapxstic march with which the Chorus usually 
accompany their exits. Here the frightened women 
apparently steal away in silence, and in the wild im- 
precations of Jason the scene concludes’. 

Such is the framework of this famous drama, 
which from its production to the present day has been 
studied and praised by an almost unbroken succession 
of admirers. This popularity must be attributed, 
certainly not to any charm in the characters,—for 
though drawn with much truth to nature they are, 
with the unimportant exceptions of Aigeus and the 
servants, all unpleasing,—nor to delight of the imagi- 
nation,—for there is a severe parsimony of ‘ poetic 
colour,’—but to the sustained effect of the dramatic 
situations and the unsurpassed finish of the language. 
Terseness point and elegance prevail throughout, and 
there is scarcely a rough verse or a slovenly phrase 
from beginning to end. At the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war (the Medea was first exhibited in 
431 B.c.), this sort of merit, then a new discovery, was 
fast coming to be considered at Athens as the highest 
in art, and for a few generations after his own the 
name of “ the golden Euripides” was synonymous with 
literary perfection. The worship of this fresh enthu- 


1 The ‘tag’ at the end (1415—1419), which is found in four 
other plays, has no connexion with nis, and evidently does 
not belong to it. 
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siasm can never be rendered again, and will not even 
be fully comprehended just now. Our taste is perhaps 
rather for depth, any depth. In Euripides there is 
often both an upper current of meaning and an under- 
current, but both are transparently clear, and clear- 
ness is easily taken for shallowness. However, as 
long as men find interest in speech, so long, we may 
anticipate, will the masterpieces of Euripides continue 
to be, as they have been, among the first commended 
to the attention of the student. And “for unity of 
general effect no plays in the world excel the Hippo- 
lytus and the Medea.” 
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eixds o°, eel vav moAN Sreipyacra ida. 
éyo SF euavrp Sia Adywv adixdpny, 
KadowWdpyoa’ oxerdia; ri patvopar 
‘ . o a , > 
cat Svopevaivw rotor BovAcovory ev, 
> ‘ , a, if 
éxOpa Sé yalas Kowpavors xabiorapar 
4 ea a” Pa) , 
wooe. OF, Ss qyiv Spa ra cvpdopwrara, 
Yipes Tipavvoy kal Kacvyvytous Téxvots 
euots Gurevwv; ovK arad\AaxOyjoopat 
Ovpot—ri racxw ;—Oedv ropilovrwy Kados ; 
ov clot pey poor tratdes, ofda dé yOdva 
, ea ‘ f' 
gevyovras yas Kai oraviLovtas didwv ; 
a % 9» a 2? > l4 b o 
taut évvonbeio yodounvy aBovAlav 
mo\Anv éxovoa Kat parny Ovpovpévn. 
viv ov érawa, cwdpovely ré por Soxeis 
Kydos 165° piv mpocdaBuy, eyo 3 adpur, 
n Xphy peretvas tavde trav BovrAcuparwv 
kat gvyyapety cou xat tapeoravar dexet, 
vipdy Te Kndevovoay wderOar oéfev. 
GAN éopey olov éoper, ovK épwo Kaxoy, 
yuvaixes’ ovxovv xpy ‘foporotaGar Kaxois, 
ovd ayreteivev, vyre avrt vyriov. 
a, . a Led a“ 
mwaprénerOa, Kai hayney Kaxos dpoveiv 
ToT GAN apewoy viv BeBovdrcvpat rade 
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870 


875 


889 


885 


890 


XO. 


IA. 


MHAEIA. 
® texva téxva, Sedre, Aelrere oréyas, 
e€Ader, aomdcacbe Kal mpoceirare 
mwarépa pel ynyav, kat SiadAdxOnO dua 


Ths mpoobev eOpas és didous pyrpos pera’ 


orovoal yap ynuiv, cat peléornxey xoXos. 
AaBeobe yxeipos Sefias. ofpor xaxwy* 

ws évvootpar by Te Ta Kexpuppevury, 
dp, @ Tékv’, ovTw Kai roddy Lavres yxpovov 
pidnv opéger’ wrévyv; tadaw’ éya, 

ws apridaxpis els xat poBov aéa. 
xpovw S& vetxos watpos éfarpoupévn 

OY tépewav tHVd exAynoa Saxpvwv. 
Kapol Kat Ocowv xAwpov wpyunby Saxpv’ 
kat py mpoBain petlov 7 70 viv Kaxov. 
aivd, yuvat, Tad, ovd éxelva péeudopa 
cixos yap opyas Ondv qoretoOan yévos, 
yapous mapemroAdvtTos aAXolovs, rocel. t 
adr’ és ro Adov cov peOéoryxey Kéap, 
éyvus 88 ryv vixdoay adAad TO xpdve" 
[BovAny yuvatxes épya tatra cuwdpovos] 
upav 8%, waides, ovx adpovrictws zarnp 
mwodAnv €Onxe odv Oeots owrnypiar’ 

olor yap was rhode yas Kopuias 

ta mpor erecPar Siv Kaoryvyjtos Ere. 
adrX’ avédverOe: radra 8 eLepyalerar 
mwatyp te Kat Oedv dors éoriv evpevys. 
Wout S duds eirpadels 7Ays téAos 
podovras, €xOpav trav éuav vreptépovs. 
airy, ti xAwpois Saxpvos réyyets Kdpas, 
orpépaca.Nevany euwadw rapyida, 

KovK agpévyn tévd é€ epod Séxer Adyov ; 


MH. obdév- réxvwv ravd éevvoovpérvy wépt 
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roApas peOcivar xapdias péyav xoAov. 
MH. ov rodrd o° elyev, aAAa BapBapov éxos 
mpos yypas ovK evdofov éféBawé cor 
IA. .@& vv 70d tobe, pap yuvarxes ovvexa 
yopoi pe Aéxtpa Baciéwy, a viv exw, 
aAX’, worep elxov Kai wapos, cuca Gédwy 
ge Kal Téxvourt rois éuois opoo7dpous 
hicat Tupdvvous aaidas, épuypa Supacw. 
MH. py pot yévorro Aumpos evdaipwv Bios, 
pnd oABos doris tHv éunv xvilor dpéva. 
IA. olo6 ws pérevgar xat codwrépa dave ; 
T2 xpyora py oor Avtpa dawécOw ore, 
pnd evrvyotoa Svaruyys elvac Soxet. 
MH. vBpit’, ered) col piv éor arroorpody, 
eyo S epypos ryvde pevgovpas xGova. 
IA. avry tad efdou: pydév dAXov airud. 
MH. zi dpdca, pav yapotca xai mpodoted oe; 
IA. dpas tupavvors avooiovs apwpevy. 
MH. xat gots apaia 7 ovoa trvyxavw Sdpors. 
IA. ws ov xptvotdpar tavdé cot ta weiova. 
GAN ef rt Bovrae waoclv 7 cavrys puyf 
mporwpeAnua xpypatwov éuav AaBeiv, 
Ay" ws Eromuos apOovw Sovvar xept, 


Eévois re wéurew SipBor’, ot Spavovol a ev. 


kal tatra p27) Oé\ovoa pupaveis, yuvas: 
Angaoa SF opyys Kxepdaveis apeivova. 
MH. ovr’ dy €évowt rotor cots xpyoaipe ay, 
our av ve SefaiperOa, pd qutv didov- 
Kakod yap avdpos Sap’ dvyow ovK éxeu 
1A, add’ ovy eyo pey Saipovas paprupopat, 


59° 


595 


690 


605 


610 


615 


ws mav0 vroupyév oot Te Kai Téxvors Gédw* 620 


got 5 ov apécxe tayad’, GX onladig, 


MHAEIA. 2I 


, > a i’ kd a ? 
dirovs arulet’ rovyap adyuvet wHéov. 

IH. xwper roOw yap ris veoduyrov Képys 
aipel, xpovilwy Swpdrov é€udmos: 
viper tows yap, Siv Oe@ 8 eipyoerat, 625 
yopeis ToLovTOv WoTe o apveicbat yapov. 

O. epwres Urtp wiv ayav éhOovres ovx evdokiay orp. a. 
ovd aperay tapéduxav avdpaci’ et 5 ddts €APor 630 
Kuzpts, ovx adda beds evxapis ovru. 

4 > 3 BS , > 2 9 3 ON , sé 2 ? 

pyror, & Séorow’, ex enol ypvodwy rofwy edeins 

iuépw xpioac’ aduxroy olorov. 

aréyou 5€ pe cwdppoorvva, avr. a. 

Swpnua Kaddurrov Gedy" : 636 
, > 9 lg > AY >» 3 Ud o 

pndé wor apdidroyous opyas axdpeota te veixy 

Ovpov éexrdygac’ Erépous ert Aé€xrpors 

mpooBaror Sava Kurpis, awrrodduovs 5 eivds ce- 


BiLovo" 641 
ofvgpwv Kpivot Aéxy yuvatkar. 
@ watpis, @ Swpara py orp. B. 


Sqr’ dzodts -yevoipayv 

Tov apaxavias txyovoa Svomrépatov aidy’ 646 
oiKTpOTaTov dxéwr. 

Rovere Oavaty wdpos Sapeinv 

dpépay ravS eavicaca’ psxOwv 8 ovK adXos & Sarep- 


Gev 7} yas marpias orépe Oat. 652 
eiSomev, ovx e& Eérépwv avr. B. 
po0ov ew ppacacbar: 654 


ge yap ov Torts, ov dilwv Tis wKTEeipey Tabovcav 
Sevotata raléwy. 

ayapiortos cA Strw rapectt 

py pidrous tysay, xaBapav avoigavra KA7ySa dpevav' 
eyo pty pidos ovror éorar 662 
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AITETZ. 
Mydea, xaipe’ rotde yap mpooipiov 
KaAALoy ovdels ofde rpordwvely Pidous. 
MH. @ xatpe xat ov, zat copod Lavdiovos, 
Aiyed. wodev yqs THOS émotpwda wédov ; 
AI. ®otBov wadaov éxAcruv xpyorypior. 
MH. xi 8 opparov ys Oerrupdoy éeoradns ; 
AI. raidiwv épevvov orépp Stas yévorrd pot 
MH. zpos Oedv, arats yap Seip’ act reivers Bioy; 
AI. daradés éopev Saipovds twos Tix" 
MH. dapapros ovons, 7 A€xous areipos ay; 
AI, ovx éopev evvjs alvyes yapnddlov. 
MH. i dita BoiBos elré cou raidwy wept; 
Al. codpurep’ 7 kar avdpa ocupBadeiv ex. 
MH. Ogms pev quads xpyopov «idevar Geot ; 
AI. pardtor’, érel tou kat codis Setror ppevos. 
MH. ri Sir’ expynoe; Adfov, ef Seuss wAvew. 
Al. aoxot pe tov mpovxovta py Atoot moda. 
MH. apiv av ri Spdons 7 tiv’ eéiky xOova; 
AI. xpiv av warpday aifis éxriay podw. 
MH. ov 3 os ti xpglwv ryvde vavororcis xOova; 
AI. Terdevs ts Eore yijs avaf Tpofyvias. 
MH. rats, ws A€yovor, Wédotwos evoeBéoraros. 
AI, rovrw Oecd pavrevpa xowdoa Oru. 
MH. co¢os yap ayyp Kat tpiBwv ra ro.dde. 
AI. xaporye wavtwv didtaros Sopugévwry. 
MH. add’ evrvyoins, Kal tUxors Oowy épas. 
AI. ti ydp cov oupa xpws te ovvrérny od6; 
MH. Aiyed, xdxwrros dors poe ravrwv mouis. 
AI. ri dys; cadds por cas ppacov dvoFupias. 
MH, ddtxel pp” "Idowv ovdey e& uot wadur. 


AT. ré ypjpa Spacas; pate por caxictepov. 
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MH. yuveix’ éf’ gyiv Seowerw Soper exe. 
Al, pa mov revcApyx épyov aicyierov 708e ; 695 
MH. odd io’: driysoe 5 éopey of wpo rod diet. 
AI. xérepov épacbais 3 cov éxOaipwry Aé€yos ; 
MH. péeyav y Epwra—aurres ovx edu Piro ;— 
Al. irw vuv' eirep ws Adyers éeorly Kaxds,— 
MH. —avépav rupdvwwy xqRdos ypeeby AaBeiv. 700 
AI, —Sidwos F avrg tis; wépawé por Aoyer. 
MH. Kpéwv, os apxe. tHade ys Kopwias. 
Al. fvyyvwor dyav ap qv ee Avrdiobat, yiver 
MH. cAwdAa: Kai mpos y eEeAavvopar xGovds. 
AI. pos rob; 1éd’ GAAov Katvov ab Adyas Kaxdy. 705 
MH. Kpéwv p’ eAatver pvydda yis Kopwias. 
AI. é¢ 8 “Idawy; ovde rair érqveca. 
MH. Ady pev ovyi, xaprepeiy 5& BovAcrat. 
GAN dvropal ge rhode mpos yeverados 
yovaray te Toy odv, ixeria Te yéyvoua, 710 
otxTelpoy auereipav pe ryv Svedaipova, 
Kat py fh épnpov exmrerovoay cicidys, 
Séfat 8% yxulpg Kat Sdpors ebeorioy. 
otTws épws gal apds Gea reAeoddpas 
yévouro raidwv, Kattés GABtes Pavots. 715 
eipnya S ovx olo6’ olov epyxas rd5e° 
mavow S€ ag dvr drada, kal raidwy yovas 
orepal o¢ Oyaw’ raiad’ olda, pappaxa. 
AI. wodddv éxare ryvde gor Sotva: yapu, 
yovat, mpdOupds cimi, mpdra pev Oedv, 720 
Greta, waidwy dv érayyéAde yovas. 
és rotro yap 57 ppoddds ecipe was eye. 
ourw 8 exes por’ ood prey eAGovays xAdra, 
wetpavopal gov mpotevery Sixoras Gv. 
Torovee weYTOL GOL TpoTHpPALVH, *yovar VS 
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2 a N a“ »” > ? 
éx tThade pev yns ov o ayew Bovdyjoopat, 
autn 8 éavirep cis enous EAOys Sdpovs, 
poevets GovAos, Kov oe py ped rive. 
éx tHode S aury yys amadddcoov zdda° 
> wt ‘\ ‘ , > , 
avairtos yap Kat £évors elvar Gédw. 
MH. éorat tad* adda iors eb yevouro por 
4 > aA , ‘ 4 “~ 
TovTwy, exon av mavta mpos oéfev Kalas. 
Al. pov ov réroibas; @ ri coe ro ducxepés ; 
MH. wéroba> TleXiov 8 exOpos éore por Sdpos 
Kpéwv re. rovros 8 opxiowse pev Cvyeis 
ayovow ov pebets av ex yaias epe, 
a a a A +) o 
— Adyous 52 ovpBas Kal Pedy avaporos 
diros yévoe ay Kamixynpvxedpact 
a ee 4 ‘ > Q AY N . Gal 
Tax av wifo.o' Taya piv yap acbevn, 
tois 8 oABos éort Kai Sonos rupavvixos. 
AI. roddAnv eeg~as ev Adyous rpopnOiav’ 


adr’ ef Soxet cor Spay rad’, ovx adiorapau. 


euot te yap tad éotiv aopadéorata, 
oxnyiv tw’ exOpots cots exovta Sexvivat, 
_ 70 cov T Gpape paddov' efryod Oeods. 
MH. opvy rédSov Ts warépa 6 “HXtov zarpos 
roupov Gedy re ovvrifeis array yévos. 
AI. ti xpppa Spdoew H ri py Spdcev; Aé€ye. 
MH. pq7’ avros ex yas ons eu éxBadeiv sore 
pyr’, adAXos yv tis Tav epav exOpav dyew 
xentn, peOnoev Cav éxovely tporw. 
AI. opvupe Talas Saredov “HXiov te diis 
Geovs te mwavras éppeveiy a cov KAvw. 
MH. dpxet’ ri 5 dpxw rode py *ppévov raors ; 
AI. & rotor SvaceBodos yiyverac Bpordy. 
MH. xaipwv ropevou' wavra yap Kadds exe 
xaye ToAW onv us TaXLGT OHiFopon, 


739° 


735 


749 


745 


75° 


755 


MHAFTIA. 


apatas a péAXAw Kal Tvxov0 & Bovdopar. 
dAdo? o Matas ropraios avag 

medacee Sopot, ov T érivotay 

orevoes Katéxuv mpageas, eet 

yevvaios avnp, 

Alyed, map éuot dedénqoar 


.® Zed Alyn re Zyvos “HAlov te dis, 


viv xaAXivixor Tov euav €xOpav, pirat, 


yevnoopecOa, xeis oSov BeByxaper' 


vov 8 éAmis exOpots rots enodts tivew Sin. 


ovTos yap avnp 7 padurr éxdpvopev 
Aynv wéhavrar tov éuav BovArAeupdrwv’ 
éx Tovo avayoperOa mpupvyTny Kddwr, 
podovres aory kat wdAwpa Iaddados. 
non St ravra tad ao. BovAcipara 

Aéfw? Séxou 5? py zpos ydovyv Aoyovs: 
réapas éuav tw olxerav Idcova 

els Opew EADeiy thy eunv aityoopas’ 
porovrs S aire padOaxors rAew Aoyous, 
ws kat Soxet por tavta Kai Kadas exet, 
[yapous tupavvwy ols mpodovs nuds exer] 
kat Eipdop elvat cal cards eyvwopéva’ 
maidas St pelvat Tovs euovs altycopat, 
ovx ws Aurove’” av rodepias éxi xOovos, 
[éxOpotce zatdas rots epots xabvBpioa] 
GAN ws SoAowwt waida Baciiéws Krav. 
répw yap abrovs Sap exovras év xepoiy, 
[windy pépovras tyvde py pevyew xOdva} 


Aerrov te wéerXov Kat w\oKov sAaTov’ 
XP 


kavrep AaBovoa Kécpov apdihy xpot, 
Kaxas odetrat was & Ss dv Gixyg Kopne 
rovoirde xpiow happaxors SwopHpato. 
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XO. 


MH. 


XO. dAAd xravely cov orépya ToApyos, yuvat; 
MH. 


XO. 


MH. 


EYPIMIAOY 


évraida pévros rovd amaddAacaw doyor’ 

Gpwta 5S olov épyor ter épyacréov 

TouvTevbey nuty’ Téxva. yap KaTaxreva 
wo9 ” s AN  @ > , 

Tap.° outis éoriv otis éfatpyoeras' 

Sopov re wavta ovyxéac “Idcovos 

eps yaias, prtarev maiduv pdovor 


? a na ds a 4 
gevyovca Kai tAGo épyor ayomwratoy. 


ov yap yeAao@a cAntov ef éxOpdiv, pirar 


” . o A 4 ” ‘ 
irw* te poe Cav. népdos; ovre por rarpis 
y ® > / y¥?> 3 5) n 
aUT alkas égTw our amroeTpody Kaxay. 

eo” 77? © 4% 9 , 
npaptavoy ToO nvik éfedipravoy 
Sopovs rarpyous, avdpos “EAyves Adyors 
meoOeia, as yi giv Oe@ tina Siknv. 
ovr’ é éued yap waidas oyeral wore 

“ ‘ ‘ yy. a , 
Cavras to Aoutov ovre THS veofvyou 
vopoys rexvidces Taid, ewel Kaxyv KaKws 
Oavetv of’ avdyxyn rois éuoice Pappaxets. 


-pydeis pe havdyv xacbery vopeléro 


pnd yovxaiay, avd Garépov sporov, 
Bapetay éxOpois Kai dirowrw evperq’ 

Tav yap ToLOvTwY ebxAcéoraros Bias. 
ereirep quiv tOvd éxotvwoas Adyor, 

oé + wpercty Gédovea Kal vapows Bporuav 
év\A\apBavovoa, Spay o° aevvérw tadc. 
ovx gota GAdws’ gol 5¢ avyyvopmy Adyew 
7a éori, py) Tacyouvcay ws éyw Kaxds. 


ovTw yop av padwra dnyGetn rears. 
ov § dv yévow y aOdwwrary yvv7y. 
irw’ mepirgot wares ovw péow Adyor. 
adr’ ela yupe nat xopl “lacova: 


és mavra yap & col Ta wrt, ypmpeda. 
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MHAEIA, 


Adéys Sé pdtv trav epoi Sedoypévur, 
ciwep ppoveits ev Seowdras yuri + egus. - 
"EpexGetSar ro radatov crBros, 

kat Oeav waides paxdpwv, lepas 

xupas amropOyrou + diro—pepPopevor 
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orp. a. 


825 


xXewvordray codiav, aict da Aaprporarov 


Baivovres aBpus aibépos, &vOa woe! aywas 
évvéa Icepidas Movoas Aéyours 


gayOdy “Appoviay duretoas— 


Tou xadAwaou tT axd Kydicot poas’ 
trav Kimrpw x«dAjlovew ddvocapévay 
XUpav Katarvetoas petplas avéyor 
qoumvoous avpas’ ale 8 ériBadAondvay 
xalraow etady poddwr sAcKxov avbewy 
TG copia wapédpous wipreyv epwras, 


mavroias apeTas fuvépyous. 
tirds ow lepdv motapdy 

7 wots } dior 

TOLTYMWS TE XUPA 

Tay wasdoNéretpay efet, 

tav ovy ociav per aAduy ; 
oKepat tex€wv tAayay, 
oxéyat povoy oloy alpet. 

PY, Wpos yovarwv oe wayTws 
mavTn @ ixerevopey, 

réxva, povevoys. 

ro0ev Opacos } dpeves 7 
xept tréxvovt odfev 

xapdiar te Anwee 

Sewav mpocayouca roApar ; 
mos O oupate tporPadotca 
réxvots Goaxpuy j.otpav 


VZ6a 
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> 
oxjoes povov; ov duvacer, 
ld e “ 4 
mwaidwy ixetav mirvovruv, 
3 4 ? 
reyéat xépa powviav 
Trapove Ovpa. 


IA. yew xedevobeis’ Kat yap ovoa Sucperys 


ov Kay apdprots TOVOE y, GAN axovoopat 
ri xpypa Bovre Kxawov e& énod, yivar 


WTA “a ” : 
MH. 'lacov, airotpai oe tov eipnpéevwv 


ovyyvipov’ elvare tas 8 éuas opyds dépew 
eixds o', ret vov TOAN treipyacrat pida. 
éyo F euavrp dia Adywv ddixopny, 
xadowepynca’ oyerAla; ti paivopat 

cat Svopevaivw toiat BovAcovow ev, 
éxOpa Se yaias xorpavos Kabicropas 

woce GO, Ss nuiv Spa ra ovpopsrata, 


yipas Tupavvov kat KactyvyTous Téxvots 
enots purevwv; ovK amaddaxOyoopar 


Ovpot—ri racxw ;—Oedv ropifdvrwv Kadds ; 


oux elot pevy por tratdes, olda Se xIova 
gevyovras yas xal omavilovras diduv ; 
a ? 9 “a ? > , > lg 
taut évvonbeio yodounv aBovAiav 
moAAnv éxovoo Kal paryv Ovpoupern. 
vov ouvv éra.va, cwdpovely ré pou Soxeis 
xydos 160 yuiv wpocdAaBur, éyw 5 adpor, 
7 xpnv peretvas rwvde trav BovrAevparwv 
kal fvyyapely wou Kal mapeotavar éxet, 
’ ; , 9 , 
vupoy te Kndevovcay nderOar afer. 
GAN éopev olov éopev, ovK épd xaxoy, 
yuvaixes’ ovxovv xpy “fopo.ovcba Kakois, 
ov) avtereivev, vare aytt vyriwv. 
maptener ba, Kai hapey Kaxos ppoveiv 


ror GAN’ apewoy viv BeBotdeupar tarde. 
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XO. 


IA. 


MHAEIA. 
® td n o a 
@ rexva, téxva, Sevre, Aeiwere oreyas, 
Aber, aordcacbe xal mpoceirare 


matépa pe? npdv, Kat SiarrAaxOn" duo. 


rhs mporbev pas és pidouvs pytpos péra 


oroviat yap npiv, kal peBorynxey xOoXos. 
AaBeobe xeipos Sefias. otpor xaxdy* 
ws évvoovpar Oy Te TOY KExpuppévov. 


> 9 » » @ ‘ N a ? 
dp, ® Téxv, ovTw Kat modu Curres xpovov 


hirnv dpéger arévyv; raday’ eyo, 

ws dpridaxpus clus xat poBov aXéa. 
xpovw Sé veixos matpos éLaipoupnévy 
dy tépewav THVd erAnoa Saxpvwr. 
Kapot Kat dcowv xAwpoy wppyGy Saxpv’ 
Kat pn mpoBain petlov y TO viv Kaxov. 
alvd, yuvat, Tad, ovd éxeiva, péudopan: 
cixds yap opyas OjAv moreic bar yévos, 
yapous tapestroAGvtos aAAoious, rece. t 
GAN’ és tO Apov cov peOdarynKey Kéap, 
éyvws 82 THY vixdoay adra Te xpovy" 
[BovAny yuvatxos Epya taira cudpovos] 
vpav Se, watdes, ovK adpovtiotws matnp 
mo\Anv Eye ovv Oeois owrnpiay: 

olwat yap upas tyode yys KopiGias 

Ta wmpor eccobar Svv Kacvyvyntots Ert. 
GAN’ avgdverOe> radrAa 8 efepyalerar 
warp Te Kat Oedy doris éoriv evperys. 
Wore & vpas ebrpadeis yAns réAos 
porovtas, éxOpav trav éuav vireprépous. 
aurn, ti xAwpots Saxpvots réyyets KOpas, 
otpépaca Aevxnvy euradiw mapyioa, 

KouK aopevy TOvd e& euod Sdyer Aoyov 5 


MH. ovdev’ rékyvwv tovd evvooupivya TEP. 
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py pot te Spaowo’ of mpoajxovres -yévet, 


-pyTp@ov éxxpacrcovtTes avdciov ovor. 1305 


@ tAnpov, ovk ola6 of xaxdv éAqAvOas, 
"Idgov" ob yap tovad av épbéyéw Acyous. 
ti 8 éorw; 9 wou Kap amroxretvac Gédcy 


maides reOvact xept pytpyg seQev, 
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IA. mov yap vw exrew’, évros 7 “fwbev Sopwv; 


XO. 
IA. 


MH. 


IA. 
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oipoe ti Ad~as; ws p amwAecas, yivat. 
e > #3 # a , , , 
ws OUKer OVTWY Gay Téxvey PpovTile 57. 


auras avotgas ody réxvwyv dyer dovov. 
xaAate KAgdas ws TaxtoTa, wpdo7oAot, 
ExAVED appods, as tSw SurAotv Kaxoy, 


‘ N , ‘ . r- 
tous pev Gavovras,—ryv € Ticopar Pove. 


4 4 a > , , 
ti tdode Kiveis KavapoxAevers ruiAas, 
vexpous épevvav Kape rH eipyaocpmerny ; 


mwavoa, wovov Tov. €f 5 éeuov xpelay exes, 


1310 


1315 


Ady’ ef re BovdrAa, xetpt 8 od Watoes wore. 1320 


towvd doxnpa watpos “HAtos waryp 
SBwow yyiv, eovpua rorepias xeEpds. 

® picos, & péyrrov éxPicrn yivar 
Geots te xapot wavri 7 avOpwruv yévet, 
qris Téxvoice coiow éuBadeiv gidos 
érAys Texotoa, Kap amad amwdecas’ 
xat tattra Spacac’ yAwv te mporBréreas 
Kat yatav, épyov tAdoa SvoceBéotarov. 
GAov* eyed 88 viv dpova, tor od dpovay 
ér éx Sopzov ce BapBdpov 7° azo xOoves 
"EAAn”’ és olkov apyopyv, Kaxov péya, 


watpos TE Kal ys mpoddt 4 oO epeparo— 


Tov owv dAdorop eis gu eoxnwav Geot' 
xravovoa yap 8 oov Kacw wapécrtov, 
to xa\Xitpwpov eicéBys "Apyovs oxados. 
npgo pav éx rowvde, vypgervdeioa Fé 


> 9 Q a 4 
map avodpt rode cal rexovod pot réxva, 


eivis éxate Kat A€xous od’ amrwAeccas. 
obx éorw ars Tour av “ENAyis yor] 
érhy ro’, ov ye mpocbey ygiow éyw 


yea oe, npdos exOpov odpiov +t Epo, 


1325 


1330 


1340 
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Neatvay, ov yuvaixa, THs Tuponvidos 
ScvrAAys exoveav aypiwrépay iow. 
GAN ov ydp ay ce pupiots oveideor 
Sdxoyue’ rowvd éprépuxé coe Opacos’ 1345 
dpp,, aloyxporore Kai réxvnv puaove. 
éuot 5¢ rov éuov Saipoy aidfew apa, 
Ss ovre Adxrpwy veoyapov ovycopat, 
ov waidas ots Epuca KafeOpapapyy 
ew mpocerev (avras, aAX amwdeoa. 1350 
MH. paxpav dv éférewa, toicd évavtia 
Abyoow, ef py Leds warjp yarioctard 
of é& éu0d térovOas ola 7’ cipyaow’ 
ot © ovx euedrAes tap’ aryudoas Aéxyn 
reptrvov Suafew Biorov éyyeAdy poi, 1355 
ob 1 Tipavvos ovd 0 Goi mpobeis yapous 
Kpéwy avati tyodé pp éxBadetv xOovds. 
mpos Tavra Kat A€avav, ei BovAe, Kare, 
[xat SxvdAAav, 7 Tuponvov wxynoev médov] 
TS ONS yap ws xpy Kapdias avOrbapnv. 1360 
IA. xavrty ye Ave Kai Kaxav Kotywvos el. 
MH. oad’ ioft’ Aver 8 GAyos, Fv od py “yyAds. 
IA. & téxva, pytpos ws Kaxgs éxvporare 
MH. @ waides, ws were watpwg voow 
IA. ovro: vey yyy Sega y arddeoe. 1365 
MH. adn’ vBpts of re cot veodpyres yapor | 
IA. AExous ode Kyfiwoas ovvexa Krave; 
MH. opixpoy yuvaixt ajpa ovr’ elvas Soxeis ; 
IA. nTts ye oddppwv’ got dé wavr éoriv xaxd. 
MH. 0t8” ovxér ciai* rodro ydp oe Syferar 1370 
IA. 015 ciciv, ofpat, o@ Kapg piacropes. 
MH. icaow sores apge wypovns Geoi. 
IA, icaor Sjra ony y arontvotoy dpevo. 
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MH. orvyer'—amexpdv 5¢ Baéw éxOaipw oébev. 
IA. kat pyv eyo onv' padiov 8 amadAayal. 1375 
MH. wis ovv; ti Spdow; xdptra yap Kayw Oédw. 
TA, @adwat vexpovs pot tovade xat kNatoat mapes. 
MH. ov Sir, éret odds 77d eyo Garo xepl, 
g€pove’ és “Hpas tépevos axpaias Geo, 
WS py Tis avToD woAEpinv KabuvBpion, 1380 
rupBovs avaorav' yi Se ryde Sucvpov 
cepvnv éopryv Kat téAy mpocapopev 
to Aowov avti rovde SvaeceBods ovov. 
avtn 5% yatav luc rv “EpexOéus, 
Aiyel cuvoxyoovoa 7a Tavdioves. 1385 
ov 8, womep cixds, xarOavel KaKds KaKds, 
“Apyots xdpa oov Aewavwy twerArypévos, 
mixpas TeXevtas Tav véwy dav ydpwv. 
IA. adda o° "Epuis odeceae réxvav 
govia re Aixn. 1390 
MH. ris 8% Ave cov Geos 7 Satpuy, 
Tou wWevdopxov Kat fevamdrov ; 
IA. get ded, pvoapa cat radorérwp. 
MH. oreixe apos olkovs Kat Parr adoxov. 
IA. oteixw, Stacdy y' apopos téxvwv. 1395 
MH. ovrw Opnveis' péve cat yipas. 
IA. @ réxva pidrara. MH. pyrpi ye, cot 8 ot. 
IA, xamer’ éras; MH. oé ye aypaivovo’. 
IA. ailat ¢didiov xpylw ordpartos 
maidwy 6 tadas tpoorrvgac Gat, 1400 
MH. wor. ode srpocavdds, viv aoralet, 
tor amwodpevos. IA. dds poe zpos beady 
paraxod xpwros Watoat réxvwv. 
MH. ovk ore’ parnv eros eppurrat. 
IA. Zev, rd5? axovers ws awedavvope , L405 


MHAEIA. 


old Te waoxopev ex THS pvoapas 


Kat waidopovov tHode Aeaivys ; 
> 9 e@ ld n , Q , 
GAN orogov yoov mapa xat dvvapat, 
trade xat Opyvd xaredlu, 
paptupopevos Saipovas ws pot 14 
Téxy’ amoKteivac amoxwAvets 
Wwadoal Te xeporw Paar Te vexpovs, 
ots pymor eyo pvaas opedov 
apos cov POimévous érdécOat. 
[XO. wodAdy rapias Zeds ev ‘Odvpre, 14 
mwodva 8 aéArrws Kpaivovor Geoi: 
kat ta SoxnPévr ovx éredéo On, 
a 3 4 ld e o 
trav & adoxytwv mopov yupe Geos. 
2 > » a2 a 
toovd anéByn rode tpaype. | 


NOTES. 


TPOSOE. See the Analysis. 
1. On the allusions in the Prologue see the Introduction, 


. “Apyovs ndaerd a the ship Argo, genitive of definition, the 
English ‘city of ondon’. Svatrdo Gar, aor. of arérouat, go- 
verns the acc, Duyn. 


2. LupwAnyddas. Rocks at the entrance of the Euxine, 
which acouding to the legend were moveable and clashed toge- 
ther (cuprAjooew) before the passage of the Argonauts, after 
which they became fixed. The reason of their being called 
blue is uncertain, perhaps from the mist of distance. Homer 
(Od. 12. 75) says of them vedédrn 5é pw dpgpeBéBnxer xvavén, 

8. IImAlov. Pelion, a mountain in Thessaly, where the 
Argo was built, As the cutting of the pines is earlier in time 
than the voyage of the ship the transition from the one to the 
other has the effect of a climax, nay, that the pine had ne'er 
been cut. 


4, tynOetoa, see reuvw. tperpaoar. Subject rip wrevxny. 
The imber supplies the grrr with the oars which are made 
of it. 


dvSpav dpveréiwv, chieftains (dpire’s), & familiar de- 
sae of the Argonauts. dplorwy, bravest, mss. 


6. IT!eAlg, for (at the bidding of) Pelias, 

7. «wopyous ys “IwAxlas, Iolkos’ towered town. In the 
language of poetry y7 and wéXs are scarcely distinguishable. 

11. pv answers to 6¢ in 16. Lines 14 and 15 form a pa- 
renthesis. 

13. The dative "Idoow. depends both upon dvddvovca and 
upon cungépovea. 12 was probably inserted because avddvovea 
appeared to have no object, moditaév, if the reading is correct, 
is for woXlrats, being attracted into the case of the relatine Sv 
(pleasing by her exile the citizens to whose land\. 
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14. wep. The antecedent is ro dvéavew cal cuppéperr- 
supplied from the preceding sentence but the relative is made 
by a Greek idiom to agree with the predicate owrnpla. 


16. vooe ra pMrara, dearest love proves frail. Cf. Eur. 
Sr. 570, xépdous & éxare xal 7d ovyyeves voce, for a bribe even 
kinship proves frail. yocos in Euripides has the general signi- 
fication of weakness. 


21. Boa, invokes, appeals to. Spxovs, Jason’s oath of 
fidelity. 

Sefids, hands, that is the joining of hands, as a ceremony 
of promising. Another reading is defds rlorw peylorny. piv 
...08, often used where a word or an idea is repeated, as in 
Aesch. Pers. 27, poBepot ueév liety, Sewol 52 waxny. 

24. cap ...ddrynSdor, yielding herself to pain, i.e. pros- 
trated by it. The aorist (vdinus) denotes that the action is 
complete, 


25. The object'to cwvrjxovea (owua) is to be supplied from 
the previous line. xpévov del, time since, acc. of duration. 
An alternative is to render cuvrjxovca xpovorv, wasting (i.e. 
spending) the time. 


26. ducnpévn, participle after verb of perception; learnt 
that she has been wronged. yoSero, see aloPavopat. 


29. ¢lArov depends on axover. 


30. fv pt mwore...dmowofy, lit. unless sometimes she la- 
ments, i.e. except that sometimes she laments, but the syntax is 
unusual. More regularly it would be Any el.. .dmromwte. 


31. drowdfy, laments heartily, freely, or without re- 
straint, the preposition having the same force as in awodaxpiw. 
The rendering weeps apart is also here possible. 


33. &yw with the aorist participle expresses the continu- 
ance of the effect signified by the verb; here holds her in dis- 
honour, 80 in 90, épnuwoas Exe, keep them separated. 


35. Whata good thing (lit. what kind of thing) it is not 
dc. Cf. Dem. F. L. 384, Alxov €or ro wy wwrelv Ta THS WodEws. 
37. Soka, see deldw. 


38. Papeia, dangerous. So in Herakl. 4, ovvadd\aocew 
Bapus, dangerous to deal with. 


39, éygda tivbe, I know her, ie. her character. This 
expression 1s unusual in two ways: (1) because eldévac re is ‘to 
kuow a fact,’ not ‘to know an object,’ (2) because ode in Euri- 
pides commonly signifies a person present or at least (see 368) 

siguifiable by gesture, Others read ovd’ dvétera: xaxws wacxove’, 
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éygba, ry8e, Sequalypw ré viv. Not thus, I trow, will she submit 
to wrong, not, that is, without an effort for revenge. 


40—43. Scraps from other parts of the play (see 288, 379, 
880) inserted here to give, for stage convenience, an anticipa- 
tion of the plot. 8+’ ijmaros, not being explained by the con- 
text, is here unintelligible: the fears hinted in 37 are really 
(see 98) for the children. oy, see whéw. 


45. xKadXlvexow olorerat (sc. &xOpav), shall carry it triumph- 
antly. &6pav is the object to ofcerac as well as to cupBarwr, 
and xa\Xlnxoy is a further predicate. Cf. Phoen. 252, waxns dv 
“Apns ray’ oloerat, and the English ‘win a battle.’ Other ex- 
planations are (1) shall win a crown of victory, supplying oré- © 
gavoy, (2) shall sing a song of victory, reading ¢oerac and sup- 
plying giéqv. But where the substantive is thus omitted the 

jective has the article—rjyv xadNiviKor. 


46. Xov=dpouwy, means both exercises and exercise- 
ground. This rpéxos must be distinguished from spoyds, a 
circle. The construction is orelyovow éx tpoxwy weraupévos 
avray (or éf a’rwy). For éx cf. veoyvav éx réxwy weraupévn, 
Soph. El. 231. 


49. maSaywyds. ‘The office of tutor in a Grecian family 
of rank and opulense was assigned to one of the most trust- 
worthy of the slaves. The sons of his master were committed 
to his care on attaining their sixth or seventh year...He went 
with them to and from the school or gymnasium (Plato, Lysis, 
p. 208); he accompanied them out of doors on all occasions; 
he was responsible for their personal safety.” 


The genitives ofkwy and deorolvns depend upon xrjpa, but 
olxwy more closely than Secrolyns, making in fact a compound 
substantive, house-chattel. 


50. <A gentle reproach, ‘why come to shriek over the sor- 
rows alone, instead of sharing them with our mistress?’ The 
word @péouat is rare and consequently emphatic. 


_ 52, ov. The gen. depends on the sense of deprivation 
in pévn Aelrrec Oat. 


54. Euphopd, a grief, commonly ‘a misfortune,’ but ef. 
Or. 139, euol révd? éteyeipas cunpopa yevnoerat, I shall be sorry 
to wake him. 


55. aks wlrvoyra, a metaphor from dice. 


56. éydydp. Note the emphasis, as for me, I. dp marks 
a special case of the preceding maxim, the full implied sense 
being ‘this is proved in my case, for &c? eRiRrao. wea exBalvw.. 
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57. twihdrGe, beguiled me. The expression is slightly apo- 
logetic; for the force of the compound of, the valgar English 
‘come over.’ 


58. perovey (seo S\soxw) constructed as if with e.g. Yue- 
pos nw mor. Cf, Iph. A. 491, adds ré we’ Sdeos THs Tadatrwpov 
nopys elon\Oe avyyévecay évvoovpévy, Soph. O. T. 353, evvérw 
ge wpocavoay pyre Tovcde pyr’ éue ws ovre yns THOd’ avooly 
pedoropt. 

60. {Ae oe, either (1) elliptically for (AG ce Tov vod, ‘I 
envy your intelligence,’ i.e. by irony, ‘ You are not very sharp- 
witted;’ or better (2) I envy you, that is, ‘you are the happier 

- that you have not my reasons for knowing our mistress’ true 
state.” 


év dpxgj...peoot. The mischief is in the first stage and is not 
yet at its middle. A medica] metaphor. peoot=peode 3rd pers. 
sing. pres. ind. of peodw. 


61. & pépos. She is unreasonable in indulging her jea- 
lous feelings. Cf. 456 and Andr. 938, éfnvepwOny pwplia, I was 
puffed up with passion. wpla is specially used by Euripides of 
exaggerated sentiments, cf. Alk. 1093, alva pev alyw, pwplay 3’ 
dddtoxavers (= you go too far); see also 371, 457. The slave 
hesitates at the word as disrespectful. 


64. peréyvov, I recall, cf. Thuk. 3. 40, uy perayvava 7d 
potedoyuéva. The aorist is often used in Greek of a thing 
which has happened immediately before the time of speaking, 
where in English we use the present. So e.g. 213, ét7\Oov, I 
come out, properly, I came out just this minute. Hence it is 
also used of a contemporaneous action, if it is complete in the 
moment of speaking, as in 272 elrov, I (hereby) bid you. 


65. ampds yevelov. To touch the chin, beard, or knee was 
an act of supplication: hence the adjurations wpds -yevelou, 
wpos ‘yovarwy. ph kpiwre civ8oudov oldev a awpiyya) do not 


keep, the thing from your fellow-servant. Cf. the construction 
of the Latin celo. 


67. ot Sexday KAvev, pretending not to hear. Cf. Hipp. 
119, pm ddxec ToUTwY Kvew. 


68. The spring of Peirene, hallowed by its connection 
with the legend of the horse Pegasos who drank of it, or 
(according to others) produced it by his tread, was one of the 
most famous things in Corinth. An oracle in Herodotos 
(5. 92) speaks to the people as Koply@coe of wept xadjv Tetpnyny 
olxetre, and Pindar (Ol. 13. 86) of the city as dorv Ilepavas. 
It appears from this passage that some place near the spring 
was.called weogol, but the reason is uncertain. The Scholiast 

explains it as the place where the game of recool, a sort of 
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draughts, was played, comparing the Athenian way of de- 
seribing a market by the name of the thing sold there as é» 
7@ Syw, év rais pvpplyas, at the fish-market, or myrtle-market. 
But this is probably a mere guess. It has been suggested 
that. stone posts surrounding the fountain might be so called 
from their shape. wadalrepo.. The older men who went there 
for gossip, and perhaps for the game. 


70. dy, see ddavvw, 


72. owadns, true. 

73. RBovdolyny 8 adv, Ido hope. This is in form a modest 
wish, ‘I should prefer,’ converted probably by the tone of | 
the voice into a strong protest. So in Hek. 319, ripBov de 
Bovroluny dy détovpevoy rov eudy dpaicba (In life little contents 
me) but I do hope that my tomb may be respected. 


76. The genitive xndSevparwy is governed by the comiparsi- 
tive implied in \elwerac=joow éorl. Cf. Soph. At. 1857, vexd- 
yap apert) pe ras ExOpas wond, his virtue prevails with me much 
more than my enmity. Xelrrerar, are outrun (lit. left behind) 


77. ovx tor, is not, i.e. is no longer. 


78. ...é&nvrAnnévas, if before we are clear of our old 
grief we must carry a new one besides (xpoa-), lit. before we 
have pumped out (see dytios) the old, the metaphor being that 
of a ship filled by successive waves. 


80. Supply éorf. 


81. Wovxale. Be calm, i.e. hide your emotion. Cf. H. F. 
98, aN’ novxate xal daxpupbous réxvwy wipyas adpalper, compose 
your face and check the children's tears. 


83. édotro piv py. Curse him—I will not. A curse 
checked when half uttered. Cf. Soph. Trach, 383, 5\owro py 
Tt waves ol xaxol, Ta 5¢ NaOpat’ és doxe?, where the first thought, 
6\owro ol xaxol, is corrected, as here it is suppressed, 


ghee Kaxds, false. Cf. Or. 740, xaxds epwpaly (see puspdw) 
OlS. 


85. Are you now for the first time learning this, that every 
man loves himself more than his neighbour, some with a right- 
cous self-love, but others for greed’s sake, as from passion. the 
father of these children has ceased to love them? The con- 
junction el...ye we introduces a proof of the general priti- 
ciple before laid down, viz. that all men are selfish. For 
dpri, now, that is, now only, see Alk. 940, dpre pavOdww, I see 
it now, and Soph. Ai. 595, rovudy 700s dere wardedew, begin 
schooling me now, ov orépya, is inconstant to, Be otkyyen 
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often to be constant to; so in Andr, 740, ulay orepyérw moors 
evydy. By dixalws partcivy éavrdy is meant the reasonable and 
equitable self-love which does not prevent a man from recog- 
nizing the claims of others; the contrast between dixy and 
xépdos is quite out of place here, but Euripides has a fondness 
for subtlety. 


89. 3 ydp Yorat, probably an error of the mss. for ev 
yap Eorw (cf. Aesch. Ag. 216, ev ydp ely, where, as here, the 
speaker is resolving upon a dangerous step) may all be for the 
best! In commanding the children to go in, the nurse recalls 
her fears (see 39). 


90. See 33. 
93. totoSe, at them. Cf. Gupotcbal rim, dpyltecBbai ru. 


94. «wplv karackywal tiva, till she strike down a victim. 
The transitive sense of oxyjrrev is remarkable. An ancient 
commentator remembering oxymrrds, a thunderbolt, explains 
Kkaracknyas by Kkepavywoa, and this is probably not far from 
the poet’s meaning. . 


MHAEIA. See the Analysis. 


96. peAdda révev, lit. wretched in respect of sufferings. For 
the genitive cf. 995. 


98. 768° éxetvo. TZ'his is it, an idiom equivalent to the 
English Didn’t I say so? See 20, 37, 92. 


99. xKuet...xdrdov. Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 403, elré por rl 
pédAropev Kuweiv éxelynvy trav xoAnv; Here xcvety is literally to set 
working, set in motion, and so is setting her heart, her wrathful 
heart, to work. 


106. SHAov...dupo. The grammatical construction is 
énrov & ws (Mydeca) rax’ dvayrer peltove Oui védos ekarpduevor 
apxns (rns) oluwyns. In prose oluwyjs would have the article. 
It is plain that soon she will kindle with increased wrath the 
cloud now arising from its beginning, her cry, or in English 
order, ’Tis plain that her cry is the beginning of a cloud 
which soon she will fire with increase of wrath. Medea’s anger 
is compared to a thunderstorm; her ominous words (96) are 
the small beginning of the cloud, and the danger apprehended 
to her children is the lightning. Others read cpy7s for apx7s, 
*tis plain that soon she will kindle with increased wrath the 
cloud of lamentation rising from her rage. Others rapxns 


(=rapaxifjs) for r’ dpx7s. 
110, 8nxGetoa, see ddxvw. 


4112, This abrupt imprecation is called forth by the sight 
of the children. 
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118, dtwepadrye. The preposition signifies on your behalf, 
the object (inar) being supplied. 


119. Strange are the tempers of princes, and because per- 
haps they are seldom overruled and oftenest have their way, they 
violently change their moods. For xader@s peraBddrv, cf. 
Hipp. 204, un xadewGs werdBaddre Séuas, and for the neutral 
sense of dpy?), mood, Tro. 53, dpyal nrioe and Bacch. 997, adley 
yroug wapavouw 7’ dpyg...rapaxdry tre Ajpart. The want of 
equal temper exhibited by Medea, who, it must be remembered, 
was herself of royal blood (rvpavvos), causes the nurse to reflect, 
in the philosophie tone of which Euripides is fond, upon the 
equability of the middle condition of life, which is praised by 
way of contrast to the changeable humours of rank and 
luxury. 


122. For to have been trained to live on equal terms is 
better than to encounter the temptations of a society of great 
inequalities. elOlo Bar, see eG. tw. 


123. él pt} peyaaAots, in a condition below greatness. MSS. 
el x7 weyddws, but see next note. 


125. For not only is the name of moderation better in sound 
(than greatness) but in use (the thing) is far best for mortal man. 
elretv...xpijo9a, infinitives explanatory of ving (=pelf{w fort) 
and Agora. viKG, sc. 7d peydva. The necessity of a context 
from which to supply these words justifies the correction ém 


pen peydarots. 


pey...re. As compared with the regular pév...d¢, this com- 
bination of particles has the effect of treating the first pro- 
position as a mere preliminary to the second, upon which the 
emphasis is thus thrown. So again in 429, 430—But the 
length of time offers much doubtless to be said of our part 
(women), but much also of the men. 


127. But over-greatness (lit. excessiveness) imports no bless- 
ing to man, but pays the penalty of a worse ruin when fortune 
43 angered with the house, i.e. Too high a rise only leads to a 
deeper fall. kKatpov, profit, good. Cf. Tro. 744, rd 8 éoOddr 
obx és xatpdv HAGE cot warpos, Your father’s nobleness did not 
profit you. Svvarat, is equivalent to, cf. Thuk. 1.141, rv yap 
avryy Sivarat SovAwow 4 TE peylorn Kal éd\axlorn Sixalwois dd 
Tay dpoluw mpd Slkns rots wéXas értraccouévyn, For the enforce- 
ment before arbitration of a claim by equals upon their neigh- 
bours, however large it may be or however small, is alike equi- 
valent to their ensluvement. The latter part of the sentence 
may also be punctuated thus; daluwy, ofxos dmédwxev, in which 
case drédwxev will mean inflicts retributively, but the sense ia 
without example. It should be said that he pecobarty ch 
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the language here, the fact that one ms. reads Bporois for 
6vnrois, and the obscurity of the ancient commentaries suggest 
doubts as to the correctness of the text. 


XOPOZ. See the Introduction and Analysis. 


134, yepatd, cf. H. F. 447,900. The anapwstic metre (see 
on 1396) is continued down to défor. 


135. dppurddov may be taken either as substantive or as 
adjective. In the first case, ofca must be supplied, being at 
the doorway of Medea’s house, But the existence of the sub- 
stantive is doubtful,and the participle ought not to be omitted. 
Connect therefore dugimtdov pweddOpov; for toward the double- 
gated court within I heard, &c., the dud. pér. being the avr, 
or court of the house with its two doors to the rooms and to the 
street. 


138, Tell me, dear, I pray, what has come to pass? Mss. 
érel por Pldov xéxpayrat, with variants, elré and gidia. Those 
who take the reading éwel...«éxpayra:, translate it since it (the 
house) has come to be dear tome. But xpalvew is not used in 
any such sense or construction. 


139. <All that is over now. 


141. @adcdpors, the bower, inner apartments, properly be- 
longing to the women and children. tyke. Brorijy, is dwindling 
away, lit. is wasting her life. See on 25. 


142. Constr. ovdéy wapaé. gdp. wvO. oddevds Pld., nor does 
her heart take warmth at all from any friendly words. For 
the metaphorical @dAwew, to rouse, inspirit, see Soph. El. 887, 
és rl poe Br(CYaca Odrwee THs’ dvnxéoTy wupl; dpéva is accusa- 
tive of respect after rapa@admopéry. 


145. Baln, see Balrw. 


148. & Zed...das. The adjuration is merely a parenthetic 
expression of horror, dies being addressed by the members of 
the Chorus to each other, Cf. Or. 1495, & 8’ éx Gardpuwv éyé- 
vero...agavTros—S Lei xal ya xal PGs—jroe pappdxoiow 7 K.T.d. 
Hipp. 672, éréxopev dlxas, tw ya xal pis. 

149, taxdv. Here and in some other places, dxd, sound, 


Doric form of 4x7 is sometimes read conjecturally for lax, 
wail. 


pérara. What a wail she sings. pédrew in a non-literal 
sense is extremely rare. There is an exact parallel in Andr. 
10B7, wodAal de...crovaxds pédrovTo ductdvwy rexéwe Adoxor. 
The lament of the deserted wife is called with compassionate 
wrony her ‘song.’ 
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151. té&g...nolrag, that awful lying-place, ie. the bed of 
death. Others rds dwAhorou xolras, Why yearnest thow for thy 
insatiate bed? Others again read zi for rls, and redeuvrdy for 
TeXeurd, making ri...reXeuray ; one sentence, Why should yearn- 
ing for, &c....hasten thy fatal end? mss. dwAdorov (or dwrd7}- 
orou)...Te\euTar, 


153. pydév. Adverbially, By no means. Similar in form 
and sense to Aesch. Ag. 1462, pundev Oavarov poipay éerevtyou 
roiade BapuvOels. It is probably a reminiscence. 


156. Let not your anger for that fall upon him. xelvw is 
by its position emphatic (see note on 316), so that the Chorus 
appear to be diverting Medea’s anger from Jason, which can 
scarcely be their intention. This and the somewhat forced 
construction of the accusative make the text suspicious. Others 
kowdv Téde° .n Xapaccou, the case is common, be not wounded. 


159. tdxov, Doric form of rixov. 


160. mss. 3 peyata Odus xal wérm’ “Apres. As the nurse 
(169) expressly calls attention to the invocation of Zeus and 
Themis, and the invocation of Artemis is in itself not suitable 
to the occasion, it is certain that this is corrupt. The cor- 
rection in the text has been suggested to me by Mr H. A. J. 
Munro; it is at all events close to the mss. dprt with rasxw: 
Great Themis and husband (of Themis) see ye what I suffer now. 
dprc is emphatic—‘ Are my wrongs now enough to provoke 
your vengeance?’ Hence its position: see on 816. The hus- 
band of Themis is Zeus. & peydde Zed cal Odue wérva is 
another suggestion. Zeus and Themis (Justice) were held 
especially to sanction oaths. 


164. avrots peAdOpors, them and their house together, lit. 
with their very house. For this use of avrés, cf. Hipp. 1340, 
Tous “ye a Kaxods avrots Téxvoice Kal Sduous €6\XNUev. Aesch. 
Pr. V. 221, Taprapov...xevOpov xadvwre tov madaryevR Kpdvov 
aurotet cuppdxoot, &c. 


165. of ye, forasmuch as they. Lat. quippe qui. mpéoCev 
dduxety, to wrong first, i.e. unprovoked. 


166. arevao@ny, see drovalu. 
169. evxratay, invoked to eanction vows (evxal). 


171. Assuredly in no slight (blow) will my lady discharge 
her wrath. 


. ok tory Stas =it is not possible that. 
172, xaratratcea, literally, will bring it to a rest. 
173. wos dy... Would that... 
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175. S€atro, hearken to. Cf. Hipp. 89, dp’ dy ri nov détaco 
BovAevoarros ed; Soph. Phil. 1821, obre ciuBovrov déxee. 


176. el...peOeln, if, by any means she may, &c. i.e. that so 
she may, éc. The mood naturally follows that of the principal 
verb av dé£atro. 


peOeln, see uedinur. BapvOupov, dangerous, cf. 38. dpydv Kal 
Anpa, mvod and spirit. See 119, 121. 


177. dpevav, genitive after uebeln. 


178. +6 y’ éndv wpbOvpov, my goodwill at least, even if 
it is ineffective. 


182. dda 8 ed rad’, avBa, tell me, if my request is wel- 
come. This reading has been proposed to me by Prof. Robinson 
Ellis, It gives unimpeachable sense, and I have placed it in 
the text for consideration. 


[uss. &w Plda xal 74d’ avia 
ometcat mply Ts Kaxa@oat Tos elow 


with a variation orefcov. In my larger edition I gave 
fw, plra, ef 745” avd’ 


ometoov K.T.d., 


bring her forth from the house, dear, since thus she speaks. 
(ptr voc. fem.). This has certainly no advantage in sense over 
Prof. Ellis’ suggestion, but the corruption of it is more easily 
explained. In 183 it must be conceded to Wecklein and others 
that omefcov looks like a correction, and that orevoa: is our true 
ms. reading. I am strongly disposed to accept his crevoa(ca], 
which combines better with my version of 182 than with the 
old, and adopt 

fiw, dldra, ef 7ad’ adda, 

oreicaca mp 4 Kaxwoat K.T.X. 


apiv 7 Elmsley (H for TI): the objection that ply 7 does not 
occur in tragedy has never seemed to me weighty. The read- 
ing so obtained is exceedingly close to the mss. and the de- 
flexions of the commonest sort.]} 


184. For now her grief is rising violently, and therefore 
threatens speedy mischief. éppara: suggests the image of a 
thing moving on, as a wave or line of battle. 


185. éBos (éorly) el, I doubt whether, cf. Herakl. 791, 
poBos yap ef poe Saou ols éyw Oér\w. 


186. 6xGov, placed emphatically with a purpose, as for 
the trouble, the boon of it shall be given in, that is, in addition 
to (ért-) what I have done a'ready. 
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- 187. daoravpotrat Sépypa. Note the preposition, she meets 
them with (gives them back) the fierce look. édépypa, accusative 
quasi-cognate. 


190. One would not err in saying past generations were 
rude and had no art at all. cola here is art or culture gene- 
rally (cf. 829, 844). The Greek education consisted chiefly of 
music (in the modern sense) and poetry, regarded as parts of 
one whole (Zoveixy). See the Analysis. 


194. Blov reprrvds axoads, pleasures for the ears of the wealthy, 
lit. delightful sounds belonging to wealth. los derives the 
meaning of good living or luxury from that of means or sub- 
stance in which (see the dictionary) it is common. Cf. Jon 
326, Exeus 5¢ Bloroy; e8 yap joxnoa wérdos, And livest thou in 
luxury? For thy dress is rich: where Bios is by the context 
sharply contrasted with mere rpog) support of life, Supp. 450, 
xdobros kal Blos, fr. 198, edruxav Kal Biov xexrnuévos, Supp. 882, 
pds ndovas povcdy rpamrécOat wpds Td wadOaxdy Blov, the soft 
path of luxury, fr. 196, dvip ed Blov Kexrnudvos...uodrraios 3 
jobels: observe in the two last quotations the connexion of 
Blos with music. The genitive here has the force of an adjec- 
tive. Others take Biov in the sense of life. 


196. Avdmas nipero wavev, found how to allay griefs. 
197. &€ dv (Avrav), in consequence of &c. 


198. réyxat, strokes (such as madness or disease), the pro- 
per meaning of the word, though rare; so rvyxdvey, to hit, 
Cf. Her. Furens 1393, wid wdryévres GPAcoe TUXD. 


199. Constr. [rd] Bporods podmrats rade axetcOar [av ely] 
xépéos. 


200. Where rich banquets are. The connexion of one sub- 
stantive (dares) with an adjective compounded of a synony- 
mous substantive (defrvov), is a common method of poetical 
decoration. Cf. vdpOnt ebOupros, the light wand, Bacch. 1157, 
evmyxes xetpes, beautiful hands, Hipp. 200, Auéves eSoppot, fair 
havens, Tro. 124. 


_ 201. padrny relvovor Bory, tune sound in vain, lit. ‘pitch’ 
it: cf. révos, pitch. 


204. See the Analysis, diov for jiov, imperfect of atw. 


205. Bog dxea rov mpodéray, she calls with woeful outcry 
upon the traitor. Bodv-dxea ‘to cry woes’ forms a compound 
verb governing rov mpoddray just as the simple Body might. 
Cf. Tro. 335, Bodre-rov-ipévacoy vingav, sing in honour of the 
bride the loud marriage-song, Or. 1383, crévw-uédros ce, Toh. A. 
1468, érevdyujoare-marava ” Apreprv, 
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206. by Aéya apodoray, traitor to (in the matter of) her 
bed. rov...xaxévupdpor repeats the overheard words of Medea, 
&...xaxdvyunge, See the Analysis. 


209. Themis brought Medea to Hellas inasmuch as she 
was tempted to accompany Jason by her reliance upon the 
promises which Themis was invoked to sanction. tBaee 
(€8ycer) transitive: see Balyw. 


210. Hellas is dyrtxopos (on the other side of the strait) 
with regard to Asia. 


211, yéyvov, probably an error for uixiov. The dds puxios 
is the ‘inlocked Propontis,’ the modern sea of Marmora, puxia 
IIpoxrovrls as it is called by Aeschylus (Pers. 875), across which 
Medea passed to the ocean-key, the unconfined, the ‘E\Ajorop- 
Tos dwelpwy of Homer (Il. 24. 545). 


TIévrov, the Main, the Euxine, so called as the most open 
sea with which the ancient Greeks were familiar. It has been 
suggested (L. Seren that dAs vixs0s may also be the Euxine, 
from the prevalent gloom of its sky as compared with the 
Mediterranean. 


213—-224. Medea, who must be conceived as showing in 
her aspect and manner the outward marks of the most violent 
mental agony, is at length led by her servant from the house. 
Addressing herself to speak, she apologizes for her reluctance 
to meet her visitors, which she begs them to attribute not to 
discourtesy, but to want of nerve (225). She has forced her- 
self to come both for fear her reserve should be misunderstood 
(214—-221), and also because as a foreigner she felt specially 
bound to receive with civility advances from natives of the 
place (222—224), 


213. api ior ear eve We do not use the past definite 
tense of an action only completed in the moment of speaking: 
the Greeks did (cf. 64); but in that case as the aorist expresses 
the sense of a present-perfect (I am come) it can naturally be 
followed by the subjunctive in subordinate sentences. Observe 
the tense of péudnode, fearing that you may be blaming me. 


214—221. ForIknow that many get ill-repute by a reserved 
behaviour, some from the fault of their eyes—euch, I mean, as so 
behave to those (they meet) out-of-doors—others by indolence and 
from @ lazy foot. For there is no justice in men's eyes if, 
unprovoked, they hate at sight one whose heart they have not 

_ truly learnt: and tt ts a duty to meet the city, for a stranger in 

particular, though I do not thereby commend the native who 

se other citizens with a selfish behaviour produced by 
st/-breeding. 
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The construction of the first clause (oféa...jgusig) is 
slightly obscured by compression and by the substitution, 
which is not uncommon in Greek, of a finite verb for the par- 
ticiple in the second of the contrasted members of it. If the 
éllipses were filled up and the constraction simplified it would 
run thus: olda yap roddobs ceuvods yeywras kal obrw dvoK\eLay 
arnoapévous, rovs nev aw’ dupdrwv—rovs éy Oupalos cepwous 
eyeywras—rovs 5¢ pedupig cat dg’ yovyou wrodcs. We may 
paraphrase thus. Distant manners make people unpopniar; 
they arise from two different faults of character, first (az’ 
dupdrev) from a habit of taking up dislikes at sight and without 
inquiry, which prevents a man, who goes into society, from 
making acquaintances, and secondly (d¢’ yovxov odds xat 
fgOuutg) from mere indolence and sedentary ways, which k 
him out of society altogether. It must be remembered that 
Greek houses were very small and the ordinary course of life 
at carried on in the agora, the palestra, and other public 

ces. 


215. wepvovs. cepydrys is the opposite of affability. Cf. 
Hipp. 93 foll., 76 cepvov xal ro wh waow pldrov, where the ceywos 
js contrasted with the evrpoorryopos (affable man). 


wots ply dppareyv dé. We must supply in thought both 
ceuvous ryeyGras and SvcKx\erav xrncapuévous; it is the eye, or 
its rash judgments, which causes both the unamiable bearing 
and the consequent dislike. 


216. év Bvpalors. After ylyvecOa (or elvar) ceuvds, Opacds, 
uBpiorys, xpnords and the like, in the sense of to behave dis- 
tantly, boldly, insolently, kindly, @c., the preposition é& with 
the dative is used of the person towards whom the behaviour 
is shown (see Soph. Ai. 1092, 1315, Ant. 661). 


dd ayovxov wo8ds. This concrete symbol of indolence 
(AeOupla) is named in order to make a neat antithesis to dx’ 
éupdruy. 


217. pq@vplag, causal dative. 


219. Bporéy Sons, the general relative with plural ante- 
eedent ; cf. Androm, 180, srépyovow boris wh Kaxds olxely Oéet, 
he who desires a comfortable home ts wont to show affection. 


[The above explanation of this passage, which after much 
tribulation I really believe that I now understand, will be 
found to differ slightly from that given in my larger edition. 

(1) I have adopted the correction of R. Meister, to which 
I was before strongly inclined, rods éy Oupalos for rods 3 é 
6upalos. The antithesis made by the mss. reading between 
ros éuudruw aro and rods év Ovpalas, With Whidh {or Wand ch 
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knowing better I did what I could, is unmanageable and blocks 
out the plain correlation between duuarwy aro and dd Todds. — 


(2) I have followed Prof. Kennedy (Studia Sophoclea, 
preface, p. xvi) as to the ellipse of d¥cKx\eay xrycapévous. 
I cannot excuse myself for having forgotten it. 


_ (3) I have ventured a very small correction of my own, 
peuple for the mss. Jgduulav. This both clears up the logic 
of the passage—the évoxXera being thus throughout the same, 
the ill-repute attaching to ceuvory7s—and also removes the 
necessity for forcing éxrncayro to bear two meanings at once: 
xrhoacGar Sioxd\eray and xrycacba paduvulay are both good in 
themselves, but they are not parallel expressions and should 
not be yoked together. The perception of this has led others 
to attack dvcx\evay, which, however, cannot be spared and has 
proved refractory against expulsion; neither ducxoAlay (!) nor - 
even dvcvoay can be called happy. The confusion of the dative 
-at with the accusative -avy, everywhere common, is here pre- 
pared for the copyist by the order of the words, For the 
separation of dg@ yovxov obdds...xal pgduulg, cf. 496, Ws...nal 
yovarwy, 503, ovs...xal rdarpav.] 


222-224. These lines contain the condemnation of ceuvol 
paOuulg, those who from self-indulgence (avéadla) will not be 
at the trouble to make themselves pleasant to others, as 
219—221 that of the ceuvol am cupdrwy, those whose un- 
pleasant behaviour arises from their hasty prejudices. 


222. xdpra emphasizes iévor, a stranger in particular. 


mpooxwpeiy arodet. rods here is the aggregate of the 
mwonira. Cf, Aesch. Supp. 271, paxpay pijow od orépye: ronrts. 
mpooxwpety, meet both in a literal and a metaphorical sense. 
Cf. our phrase to meet a person half-way. 


223. ov8 dorév qveoa, nor do I (by saying févoy pév 
xapra) thereby commend a native. In referring to words just 
spoken we use the present, the Greeks generally the aorist. 


224. dpadlas tro is connected both with yeyws and with 
éorlv. auadla is properly the absence of training or discipline, 
and its results, either intellectual dullness, ignorance, or moral 
dullness, insensibility, want of feeling, the latter sense being in 
Euripides much more common. Thus it is the duadjs who 
ill-treats his offspring (H. F. 347), auaGés Svedos is an un- 
feeling (indelicate) reproach, Iph. A. 999, apaées ppivnua, 
unfeeling pride, Herakl. 459. Nearest to the present passage 
is Phoen. 396, the exile must bear ras ray xparowTwy aya- 
Olas, the discourtesies of the powerful. 


225. mpoomeroy, see rporrlrrw. 
226. SépOapxa, see diagdOelpw. otyopor metaphorical. 
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227. eOetoa, see pePint. 

228, Constr. ép-@-yiyruwoKe-Kados TY wot FayTA, OUMOS whots. 
One, of whom to judge aright was all to me, my husband, has, 
dc. éy, properly in the case of: cf. auaprave Ev tim, opan- 
AecOa &y run, to be wrong or disappointed about. With wav7’ 
efvas compare wavt Exew, 570. The terrible importance to 
& woman of her final choice is the subject of the lines which 
follow 230—38. ; 


231. ¢vurdv, creature. 


232. xpnpdrev vrepBodAy. Her dower. Euripides trans- 
fers the customs of his own times to those more ancient times 
when in reality the husband paid for the wife. 


234: For as for not accepting a husband at all, that is more 
grievous still, An answer to the question raised by the 
previous line, why the woman should accept a husband on 
such disadvantageous terms. For the emphatic position of 
the negative in antithesis, cf. 1230. The mss. give this line 
thus, AaBetv, Kaxov ydp 755’ ddytov xaxdy, with several va- 
riations for 765, as rovr, rotro 7, rovd &7r &c. Another 
correction is \aBely* xaxov yap Tobr &r addytov Kaxov, for this 
(ro Secxdrnv odparos NaBeiv) is a worse evil than the other 
(76 wéow rplacGat). 


235. And the important issue lies (éarlv) in taking a bad one 
or @ good one. 7 Kaxov \aBeiv 4 xpnoTéy is in apposition to Twébe. 


237. dvrjvacGat, see dvalyouat, 


238—42. The metaphorical phrases of this passage are 
taken from the riding-school, the husband being regarded as 
an unfamiliar creature whose ways and paces the wife has to 
learn. Note xpyjcda to manage, cf. Xen. Symp. 2. 10, vopl- 
fovew, jv rods Oupoede’s traous Sivwrvrat xaréxew, padlws rots 
ye Gros trros xpnoerGa, and éxmoveiaOa to practise any gym- 
nastic exercise, and dépwr fvyov. 


239. py palotoay olkolev, not bringing the lesson learnt 
from her old home. Cf. Phoen, 294, rov otxofev vopov séBovca. 


240. Grw, wherewith (so mss.), with what instrument or 
bridle, as it were. Others &rws, which would be more usual. 
The dependent question é7y...évveuvéry is governed by uavyrew 
elvar = pavreverOar. Others take drwy with gvvevyéry what thing 
the husband is whom she is to manage: but this in prose, and 
probably also in ordinary dialogue-verse, would require the article 
(r@ gvvevvéry). 


241. et, patiently, may be constructed either with éxzo- 
voupévas or with gvvocxy. The rhythm favours the first. 


242, Bla, reluctantly. 
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243, Lndords, worth caring for; ¢yddw signifies both to 
envy and to covet. Cf. Hek. 255, S001 Snunyopous fnrouTe 
Tyas. Supply éozi. 


246. A spurious line. The lengthening of the vowel by 
position before rp in 7Acca rpawels is not permissible. 


250. orynvat tap domlSa, to stand in the line of battle, 
lit. up to shield. The shields were held so as to make a 
continuous cover. 


252. aAda...ydp, formula for self-interruption. Cf. 1301. 
But (enough); for dc. abros x.t.X. the same lunguage suits not. 
Cf. rpoojxev. 


254, I pee either life or more probably (see on 194) wealth, 
comfort, closely connected with the warpos déuo of the pre- 
ceding line. 


256. AAyopdvy. Anifw from Anis spoil. It is the burden 
of Medea’s complaint that she is treated by Jason as a mere 
captive, a piece of booty, without right or position. 


257. Constr. ovx &xovca...cuyyevn pePopuloacba rade 
cuppopas, having no...kinsman [in whom] to find harbour [of 
refuge] from this distress. The compounded yera- governs the 
genitive r70de cuudopas, the preposition signifying change (as 
in peraBadr\cw, perayryvwoxew), and the genitive that from 
which the change is mude. 


258. ores So we speak of ‘a ship in distress.’ 
Cf. Hipp. 765, xaderg vwépaytdos ovoa cupdopa, sinking (lit. 
water-logged) in sore distress. 


259. odv connects this line in thought with 252. ‘As you 
and I are so different in fortune that perfect sympathy is 
impossible—this much then I shall be content to receive of you.’ 
BovArjoopat, cf. Hipp. 517, dvacat py padeiv Bovdov, be content 
to be blessed without comprehending, and for the tense Soph. O. C. 
1289, xat rair' ad vw, © Eévor, BovrAnoomat Kupey euol. 


261. Constr. ricacvOa: réow dlkay (cause my husband to pay 
penalty) avri ruvde xaxav. Bee rivw. 


262 is not good Greek, yauw being used of the man, 
yapotua of the woman only. Some read 77 éynuaro, and her 
who married (him), but probably the line, like 42, is interpolated. 


263. ovyav in apposition to rosoirov. mda, see riéus. 


264. Constr. xaxy (a coward) és G\Kj Kal Kann eloopay 
explanatory infinitive) olinpov. Supply éort here and in 263. 
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265. Srav ydinpéun Kopp, in the hour when she has been 
wronged. This is the force of xupj (chances.to be wronged); it 
contrasts the temporary and accidental fierceness with the usual 
softness, Cf. Aesch. Hum. 726, d\Aws re wavrws xwre Sedpevos 
Ttéxa, above all in the moment of his need, Soph. El. 794, viv 
evruxovea Tuyxavets, this is thine hour of prosperity. 


267: derloe (7). See exrivw and cf. 261. 


268. They accept with sympathy her apologies (see 225) 
for her reluctance to meet them. -evetv signifies to behave as 
@ mourner, it being the custom in times of mourning not to 
receive strangers. See Alk. 751. 


269. «al emphasizes the approach of the king as something 
new and important. Others opw 3’ éxei, but I see yonder. 


272. elawov. See on 64. 


274. BpaBets, umpire, or present judge. ApaSeds, usually 
an umpire in athletic contests, signifies one who gives an 
immediate decision on the spot, Hence it is applied to one who 
awards a decision and sees it executed, as here, and sometimes, 
like the Latin arbiter, to a mere witness or spectator, Adyou, 
genitive of respect, in this sentence. 


278. e€idor...ndAov, are now letting out all rope, i.e. are 
bearing down upon me full sail. Cf. Herc. Fur. 837, &iauve, 
klvet, pbviov étlec kddwv, Aristoph. Eq. 756, viv by ve wévra det 
Kader éfiévac ceavrov. 81, now. 


279. And there is no approachable landing-place in distress. 
evapéco.oros, from mpocpépecOa, to bear towards, approach. Cf. 
Svompdcocros, hard of access, repellent in manner. &kPeors, 
properly the act and hence the place of ‘stepping-out’ or 
disembarking. It must not be translated by escape. dtne has 
practically the force of an adjective, belonging to (i.e. proper to 
be used in) calamity. 


280. Kal Kaxas macyxovoa, though I am used cruelly, i.e. ‘1 
will ask, though to seek reasons from cruelty is superfluous’. 
Cf. Tro. 898, drap oxedov pev oldd cor orvyoupévn duws 5° epér bat 
Bovhouc:, For éptjoropat see Epona. Spws, connected with 
ieee is not necessary, but is often added after a concessive 
phrase. 


282. apapméxew Aéyous. Lif. ‘to miswrap words’, i.e. to 
deceive you with a cloke of words, rapa importing departure 
aside from the truth as in rapecwely, wapamraray. 


284. EvpBddAcrat rovde Selparos, are contributories of this 
fear, the coume depending upon the partitive sense involxed 
in the verb. 
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288. Regular construction would require roy d6vra (Ovyarépa 
els ydpov) kal Toy ynuavra Kal rHy yanoupevny. 


290. darex Plo ar, see drexOdvopar, Supply éorl. 


291. peracrévay, repent, lit. ‘sigh late’. For the repetition 
of idea in Yorepov pera- cf. Iph. A, 343, peraBadwv addovs rpdwovs, 
363, peraBadcdv dddAas ypagas. Others, with the mss. péya 
orévew, sigh loud. 


292—306. See the Analysis, 


294. dpridpwv, properly of equal-sided mind or as we 
say ‘well-balanced’. Cf. dprlxyeip, aprirous, dprimedns, having 
the use of both hands, feet, limbs. The word is opposed here to 
repisaas copovs, over-learned on one side; cf. the contrast of dp- 
rios even and repioosds odd (lit. one-sided) as applied to numbers. 


295. éx88doKerGar, causative middle, have them taught. 
The adj. cogov’s expresses the result of the process d&dacxerOau. 
' This use is called rpoAnyis or ‘ anticipation’. 

296. xwpls...dpylas, besides and beyond the unprojsitableness 
which belongs to them. addAns is superfluous and merely repeats 
the force of xwpls (see the Lexicon under d\dos). dpylas. Money 
or other property was said to be dpyés (a-epyov) idle when not 
invested or bringing in no return: apyla here has the same 
sense. 1s for jv, the relative being attracted into the case of 
the antecedent. dpylay éxew, to have (the quality of) unproduc- 
tiveness =apyos etvar. We do not use to have in this way, but 
with &ew it is common. 


297. dAddvover, they purchase. drpdvew properly=to 
fetch (a price). The word is chosen to keep up the commercial 
metaphor implied in dpyla, education being thus estimated 
merely by what it will ‘fetch’. The tone of this passage, 
reflecting the views of the ‘practical man’, is bitterly ironical. 


298. «poodépwv, importing as a kind of merchandise. 
In the time of Euripides learning was chiefly diffused by 
travelling professors, the copicral or so-called ‘sophists’. 


299. The ignorant, not seeing the value of your new 
learning (xawa co¢d), and seeing only that you do not teach the 
learning which they recognize, will suppose you simply un- 
practical and unlearned. Cf. 305. 


803. rots pev=cois Soxovew eld. re wroix., the pretenders to 
special knowledge. rots 8=rois oxalos, the ignorant public, 
to others I am hard to please and not so very wise (after all), cf. 
299. wpoodyrns=our borrowed French difficile. Cf. Xen. Apol. 
33, Wowrep ook yp apos Td\XNa réya0a wpocdyrns. The ignorant 
complain that the discoverer of new science is not satisfied 
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with ‘what was good enough for our fathers’. Or, according 
to another view, rpocdvyrns=hard.to deal with, disagreeable, cf. 
Hdt. vir. 160, rpocdyrys Novos, a difficult proposition. The read- 
ing of 305 is taken from a paraphrase in an ancient commentary 
évayria elut rots dwatdevros Kal ovx ayay copy. The mss. give 
rotad’ av rpoodyrys* elul 3° ovx dyay cop. 

[304 closely resembles 808, and can scarcely be genuine 
here as it stands; the exact reading of these lines 303—5 is 
uncertain, but the text represents the sense, or something 
near it.] 


308. d€apaprave és, to pick a quarrel with, go ‘out of my 
way’, as we say, to offend. 


310. 8re, supply éxdso0at abriy. 


314. duc t. The plural gives the expression a general 
bearing: we=1 and mine. In such a case masculine adjec- 
tives are used, even if the speaker is a woman, the distinctive- 
ness of the feminine not being appropriate to a mixed class of 
persons. Cf. codol 385. 


815. xKpecodvev, genitive after the comparative implied in 
veKWpevot = joooves bvres. 


316. tow hpevdv Bovdrevys, together, The words tow dpeviv 
are put out of their place for the sake of.emphasis. In English 
this effect would be given by the voice. 

- dxotoat, explanatory infinitive after uadOaxd. 

319. Constr. dvijp (or yuvh) codds, d&v0uuos dv, pgwy puddo- 
cew éorly 4} cwwmrndds wy: cunning is more easily watched in a 
quick temper than in a reserved. ¢vAdooev, explanatory in- 
finitive after pgw». Observe carefully that it is @vAdccey not 
prrdocerGat. 


322. dpape, see dpaploxw. 


323. evets, future (observe the accent). ‘A device how 
you shall remain’=a device whereby to remain. 


324, Constr. wpds yordrwv oe (alrotuac), See on 65. 


325. Sometimes, particularly in dialogue of alternate lines 
(ortxouvla), the sentences of two speakers are grammatically 
continuous, the persons of the verbs and pronouns only being 
altered. So here Kreon might have said ov yap dy melas, dX’ 
éfekw oe x.7.A. This continuation of his words is thrown by 
Medea into the form of a question. So in the next line gikw 
yap stands as if ovx« aldécopa: had preceded—(I will), for, etc., 
and in 329, wd7y yap, as after prelay Exers—(Doubtless) for, eta. 
aeloais: the regular form in Attic prose and the usual form 
in Attic poetry of the 1st aor. opt. act., 2nd and 3rd pera. aing. 
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is -ecas, -eve. The forms in -ais, a: are older. éeAgs, contracted 
from éfeAdoes: see éeXavrw. 


829. Constr. warpls ydp éort rodv plrrarov ( far the dearest 
thing) r\iv réxvwy Euovye. Kreon implies a censure on Medea’s 
flight from Kolchis; in why réxvwy he is thinking of his 
anxiety for his daughter. 


830. Eperes, love in general. 


831. The sentence is elliptical, and in full would be 7 xaxd» 
peya. 7 dyabdvy péya, 8rws (according as) dv rapacriow rixat, 7} 
Kax?) 4 aya07n. Kreon is mentally comparing with the fate of 
Medea the prosperous love of his daughter and Jason; Medea 
understands him and invokes a curse on it. «al must be 
omitted ; we say so also in comparisons, the Greeks either so 
also or as aiso. 


332. Let not him, who is the author of these woes, escape 
thee. Observe that ravée...xaxwy is an adjectival sentence, not 
a dependent interrogative. 


833. p’ amdddafov wrévev, spare my pains, i.e. save me the 
trouble of forcing you away by going quietly yourself. 


834. I have my own pains (jets emphatic) and need no 
more. ‘I have not so little trouble nor you’, she implies, ‘so 
much, that I can be expected to save you any at my expense’. 
She wishes to mark the brutality of Kreon’s tone, considering 
the relative positions of the two. 


335. doPijoe, see wHéw. 


388. tovro: accusative of respect (as to that) after ruxeiv 
god (=‘to obtain your grace’). Or, according to others, accusa- 
tive after ruxetv, cof depending on Ixérevea. 


839. mss. zl 3’ ody or rl 8 av. dmadAdocoa xepds, let go 
my hand, to which (see Analysis) she is clinging. mss. xdovés. 

is emendation (Wilamowitz) has been brought to my notice 
since the publication of my larger edition. I have placed it in 
the text (though I do not consider it demonstrably right) for 
the relation of the verbs Pidtec xovx dwadAdooe: suggests, if it 
does not require, that they should be more closely connected in 
sense than in the mss, reading. 


841. yf hev€ovpeda, the manner of our exile, cf. rgd, ravry, 
in this manner; this phrase forms the object to the verbal 
phrase tupwepavac-ppovrida. The future of gevyw is regularly 
gevioua:, rarely pevEotpat. 


842. doppiy=means to ‘start’ upon (dpudw). So the 
capital used in carrying on 8 business was called the agopy}. 
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845. Probably an interpolation. elxds, not elxés éorw, is 
the use of Euripides. Supply ef art in 344. 


348.. rovpov=éyd, my interest for me. 


349, aldetcOat, to show mercy. Cf. 326. Sépbopa. Another 
form of the perfect of d:agdelpw (cf. 226), I have spoilt. 


851, -revfe, see ruyxdyw. mpovvvérw contracted from xpo- 
evvéru. 


852. @Ocov— HXlov. 
4 dr-votea, the after-coming or succeeding. 


354, A&exrar. The verb A¢yw has two perfects passive, 
AdAeyuar and efAeypa, corresponding respectively to its two 
meanings say and collect. Observe that neither of these is the 
common prose Attic for have been said, which is expressed by 
elpnuat, the perf. passive of the same verb which supplies the 
fut. active épa, I shall say; seé 364. 


356. Supply in so short a time. 
358. pedéa dxéwy. See on 96. 


359. rlva mpotevfav«.t.rA. To what protection, etc. A verb 
governing these accusatives must be supplied from wot wore 
rpéwe; of. Phoen. 977, wot Syra pevyw; tiva whdw; Tlya Sévuy ; 
In the mss. efeupijoes, will you discover, an ill chosen word, is 
inserted after 360 to simplify the construction. Another reading 
is wpos teviay. 


360. oorypa, the fem. form is commonly owreipa, cwreipay, 
but cf. El. 993, riudas owrnpas. 


865. Constr. raira obrs ww (€or) ravry, it is not yet by any 
means come to that, viz. desperation. So in Aristoph. Eq. 843, 
ovK, wyaol, radr’ éorl rw Tatry, wa Tov Tlocedd. 


868. Ooretoa ay, together. révSe. She points to the 
place where he stood. 


370. epotv, instrumental dative. 

871. pwplas, weakness, exaggerated sentiment; see on 61, 
372. ev, see 448. eiv, arrest, stop, see alpéw. 

373. aebixey, remitted; others épfxev, permitted. 

875. Observe that this plan is modified in the sequel. 


877. eyxapa, deliberative subjunctive, I am to, ete. The 
tense is changed in igdyw and dcw ati merely because 
the actions are instantaneous: u¢drrw would mean be about 
lighting. : 
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382. tmepBalvovoa, overpassing, i.e. entering. 


384. iv evOetay, supply odor. T7v...650v is in apposition 
to 7...éketv. Best take the obvious way—to slay them, as we are 
most skilled to do, by poison. We, i.e. we Colchians or we de- 
scendants of the Sun, hence the masc. wodol. See on 314. 
mss, gopal, which would refer the remark to the female sex; 
but it is then hardly true. Circe, the other ‘daughter of the 
Sun,’’ was, like Medea, a great dappacls: the power of the sun 
in creating and distilling, as it were, the juices of plants is 
probably the origin of this legend, See on 963. 


386. Kal 89 reOvaor. Suppose them, then, dead, Lit. ‘and 
now they are dead’. 


392. If a helpless misfortune exiles me, that is apparently 
‘if when my exile comes I am without a plan’, 


394. +d Kaprepov réArpns, the bold (path, supplied from 
etuc) of daring. She pursues the metaphor of the woddal dol, 
see 376, 391. 


396. Evvepydv eiAdpnv ‘Exarny, the triple goddess, ‘Proser- 
pina Luna Diana’, in her function as the moon, by whose light 
‘Medea gathered the enchanted herbs, that did renew old Ason’ 
(Merch. of Venice, v.1). The association of the weird moon- 
light with magical rites is easily understood. 


399. mxpots odiv Ojow yapous, will make the marriage 
cost them dear. Cf. Bacch. 357, ws av...0dvy mixpay Baxxevow ev 
OnBas ldwr, ete. 


400. «Sos. Cf. 367. 


408. &pm’ és rd Savoy, go up to the peril, i.e. face it. viv... 
epuxfas, cf. Aesch. Pers, 405, viv urép ravrwv ayay. 


404. dddcfiv, see dpAwoKxdyw. 


405. Xtovdelors ydapous. From Sisyphus, the founder of 
the royal house of Corinth, cf. Hom. Il. v1. 152, fort words "Eq@ipn 
(former name of Corinth) puyg”Apyeos lrroBébroo: Eva 5¢ Xlavos 
Eoxev (was, lived) 6 xépdccros yéver’ avipwv, Zlavpos AloAldns’ 6 
3’ dpa Tdaixoy réxe’ vidy x.7.\. The yduoe was Sisyphean in 
two senses, first as contracted with a princess of that house, 
and also as worthy of the xépdicros dvipwy himself. So the 
crafty Ulysses is called by way of reproach ro Zucvperov omépua 
Iph. A. 524, and 6 ras dowrouv Licvgidav yeveds Soph. Ai. 190. 
The dative yduos is causal, rote’. mss. Trois 7’. 


410. See the Analysis. avw xwpovor tayal, the fountain 
runs up, & proverbial expression for a complete change in the 
natural order of things, signifying here that the treachery com- 

monly attributed to woman is transferred to man. Fountains 
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and rivers, with all other elemental things such as wvp, 7, 
duBpos, etc., bore the epithet lepés, sacred or mystic. 


411. 8lka xal wdavra, order and the universe. Slxn, properly 
wont ‘or custom, whence the phrase dlxyyv rivds, like (after the 
way of) a thing. The common (later) meaning, justice, does 
not seem appropriate here. 


412, ’Tis men whose counsels are treacherous and their 
sacred oath no longer sure. dvdpdor, emphatic, ‘man, instead 
of woman’. Observe that uév in this line is answered by rap 
5’ duay, not by dedv 5é. Gemov wloris, the gods’ pledge, i.e. the 
pledge taken by men in their name. 


415. Constr. paua 6¢ orpéyouot ray éudy Brordy [Wore] €8- 
kNecay Exew, legend shall bring my estate into (convert it so as 
to be in) good repute, i.e. poets shall write in praise of woman’s 
truth instead of inveighing against her treachery. By my estate 
or condition of life is signified womanhood. For edxderav exe 
see on 296. 


417. tid, compensation (lit. payment) for unjust reproach 
in the past. So in Soph. Ant. 699, ovx née xpvoijs akla rips 
(reward) \axetv ; and elsewhere: cf. r:uay in 660. 


418. ovxérs ea, will hold no longer, i.e. will let go, 


420. It was the fashion of the ancient bards or reciters 
(aocdol), whose ill-treatment of women is here rebuked, to com- 
mence a poem by inviting the muses to ‘begin’ it, and to end by 
inviting them to ‘cease from’ (Anyew) or ‘close’ it. See for in- 
stance Hesiod’s Theogonia 48, dpysmevar 0’ vuvevot Beal Aryoucl 
r’ dowdns. Hence the use of the phrase Ayjtovo’ dordav here in the 
different sense of ‘abandon altogether’ is a sort of parody, and 
for the same reason the Ionic contraction vuveioa (for vuvéoveat) 
is used instead of the regular Attic vuvotca, as belonging to 
the dialect in which the poems of the dodct (for example the 
Iliad and Odyssey) were written. The double construction of 
Anyew with the genitive and with the participle is also Homeric. 


mahavyevéwv, long-descended, i.e. traditional. tpvedoar has 
a double sense, either ‘celebrating in song’, or ‘repeating fre- 
quently’; cf. the English harping upon. We have a specimen 
of these invectives against women in Hesiod (Theog. 591). 


423, év dperépa ywopq Gtrace, put into woman’s mind the 
gift of, cf. Iph. A. 584, és ras ‘Edévas év avyrwrois Brepapacw 
Epwra dédwxas. Here again we have a Homeric phrase (see last 
note), cf. Hom. Od. virt. 498, ws dpa rou (to thee, the bard Demoa- 
dokos) mpo¢pwv Oeds Srace Odorw aordjy. 


426. dvraxno’ dv=drrixnoa dv. The condition el Sdn 
Gracey do:dyy must be supplied from the previous sentence. 1 
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should have sung an answering strain to (that of) the male 
breed, i.e. we women would have attacked men in poetry as 
they have attacked us, 


428. Constr. Exec roAXd elrety, has much to say of, i.e. far- 
nishes abundant material for attacking. dperépay (sc. yuvat- 
xOv) potpay, the women’s division of the human race; potpa 
here=épos, with which it is connected in etymology. Cf. 
Supp, 244. For pév...re see on 126. 


431. Thou didst quit for a ship thy father’s house. So 
Helen in Aesch. 4g. 690 flies with Paris quitting her silken cur- 
tains, éx ray aBporyvwy mrpoxaduppdrwv ereuee. 


432. dplraca, having parted off, i.e, left behind, or per- 
haps havea divided, i.e. passed between. wérpas, see 2. wév- 
tou, the Main; see on 212. 


435. Having lost the bed where thou liest husbandless, lit. 
of thy husbandless lying. It has been proposed to avoid the 
difficulty of this expression by. reading x@ovl: ras dvavipos, 
xolras é\écaca déxrpwyv, where ras is relative referring to x6ort 
and depending upon éAadver, and xolras is plural. 


_ 438. There is probably an allusion in these lines to the 
disturbed state of Hellas at the time (431 B.c.) of the production 
of the play and the dissolution of political connexions which 
led up to and accompanied the Peloponnesian war. ydpts, 
the spell or charm, i.e. the power to bind. BéBaxe= BéBnxe, see 
Balyw. 


439. In all the breadth of Hellas. avérra=avérry, see 
advan éropat. 


440. Constr. Sono ob} wdpa (=mwdpetor) peOopploacba ps- 
x9wy. For the construction of the two last words cf. 258. mdpa 
(observe the accent) stands often for wdpesrs, more rarely, as 
here, for the plural. 


442, oav Aéxrpwy xpeloowy, the conqueror of thy charms. 


445. driota=érécrn, here a strict passive, was set over. 
Observe the use of this aor. and of avérrn in 440; as in both 
cases the effect of the action still continues we should in Eng- 
lish naturally use a perfect or present, is set over. 


446. "IASON. See the story and Analysis in the Intro- 
duction. 


447. épyiv, humour or temper (not passion), cf. 176. 


448. srapdy, acc. absolute, it being possible for you, i.e. 
when you might have, ete. In the same way are used déoy, 
wpoojxoy {it being right) and some other participles. Cf. é{d» 

372, 
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450. For the sake of foolish words, i.e. rather than forego 
the pleasure of uttering them. 


453. Supply to 4 the antecedent rotrww (for that) depend- 
ing upon (nusoupérn. 

454. nav Képdos fyod To guyz udvor Iyuodcbas. 

456. ddoypovv, used to check, cf. édeiv in 3865. 


457. dvles, contracted from dvlees, impf. from avlynmu 
formed as if from dvéw; cf. érides from riOnu. poplas, passion; 
see on 61. 


458. écreoet. éxrlaxrw is regularly used as the passive of 
éxBddXw, to expel, banish. 


459. «dn rdv8e, even after all this. ovx dreapyKds ol- 
Aots, not wearied of my goodwill, lit. by those I love. dma-yopevew, 
dwepely, areweiv, amepynxévat, etc.=to cry off, and so to give 
way, be exhausted. 

460. récov ye. Others ro cov 5h xpcoxorovpevos, provident, 
as you know (5), in your behalf. Mss. 70 cov dé or To adv ye. 


466. This passage has been garbled. 466 is scarcely in- 
telligible as it stands. It purports to be an explanation of 
rovro in 465, for that (viz. rayxdxtore) is the greatest reproach 
that I can speak with my tongue against your unmanliness, but 
it is open to many objections, particularly the emphatic posi- 
tion of the useless word yAwooy. No satisfactory correction 
has been proposed. The line is not necessary at all (the 
remark for that I may call you may be referred to Jason’s per- 
mission in 452 of the particular epithet xdx:oros which Medea 
uses), and is probably an interpolation. 


467. -yeyas, see 215. 
468. Interpolated from 1324. 


469. It is possible to take Opdcos and edrodwa either as 
words of praise (courage, bravery) contrasted with dvaldea, 
or as milder synonyms of avaldeca itself. This (conduct) is no 
mere assurance or hardihood, it is that worst of man’s diseases, 
loss of shame. This latter way is favoured by the use of Opdaos 
which has always either a neutral or a bad sense. 


470 is not metrical, having no caesura. The quasi-caesura 
3pd-cavr’ évayriov is not admitted in this play. It was probably 
inserted to explain 7é5¢, as 466 to explain roivo. 


475. On the allusions here see the story in the Intro- 
duction. 


476. A verse unpleasant from the repetition of the letter 
o. For this and other such Euripides was satirised by the 
contemporary comedians, 
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478. tebyAator ratpwv (a yoke of bulls) is constructed 
with éxicrdrnv as if it were a participle (émorarnoovra, like 
grepoovra) and this in turn depends upon meppbévra, sent as 
breaker, i.e. sent to break. émicrarns was the technical term 
for a professional trainer or breaker-in of draught animals. 
See Plato, Apol. 20 a. 


480. dpréxwv, surrounding. Others audérwy, tending. 


- 482. dvéoyov may be either transitive raised, or intransi- 
tive rose. Probably the first. dos, metaphorical. 


485. «mpb0upos...codwrépa. This inaccurate use of the 
comparative was probably colloquial and confined in writing to 
certain familiar phrases. Cf. Hdt. 111. 65, érolnoa raxvrepa 7 
Topurepa. 

486. See the story in the Introduction. Wo-wep is ex- 
plained by raliwy in’ ad’rod. 

487. mdvra 8° e€etrdov dédBov, and I beguiled (or diverted) 
all their fears. Cf. Phoen. 991, ws eb} marpos eketdov PbBor, 
how cleverly I beguiled my father’s fears by a false story. The 
genitive avrwy, governed by é¢-, must be supplied from zaldwy. 
Others supply cod. 


438. piv. She identifies the cause of her children with 
her own. 


489. éxrijow, 1 aor. midd. 2nd pers. sing. See xrdopuac. 


494. Ocopd, irregular plural of Gecpds: cf. Sippa, Kida, 
xéXevOa, Seoud, otra. Another reading is Oéoue dyvOpwros. 


496. The expression is a variety for dev detia yelp xal rade 
yovata, wy ov éX\auBdvov. moda, often, cf. 579. 


497. xpwew, to touch the surface of a thing, feel, handle, 
here signifies in a contemptuous way the false and unmeaning 
action of the suppliant Jason (see on 65) making his vows of 

gratitude. 


500. Although I do not think to obtain any kindness from 
you. The rhetorical question standing for the negative (JV hat 
do I think? for I do not think, cf. 565) is in English possible 
only in the principal clause; in Greek it may stand also in a 
dependent clause, such as the participial Soxoica...cadws here. 
ve throws an indignant emphasis upon gov. 


502. tpamrwpar. See 377. 
503. ofs...nal mdtpayv. For the order cf. 496. 


504. y’...otv=yovv which introduces something as primd 
Jace evidence (here ironical) in favour of what precedes. 
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507. ots...S5pav, the family of Pelias, whom Medea had no 
need to injure inasmuch as it was not her wrong but Jason’s 
which she avenged upon them. 


509. oAAats paxaplav, blest in the opinion of many a 
woman. 


510. @Oavpacrdv...ndmurrov. A husband to wonder at, a 
husband not—ah, not indeed—to be believed. dmrioros is here in 
the first place a synonym of Oavuacrés, incredibly good, too 
good to hope for: (see Soph. Phil. 807 rd érrliwy amicroy and 
the Lexicon under dmcros). But the ironical use of it in this 
sense naturally suggests its literal truth in the other sense of. 
false, faithless, and calls forth the exclamation 4 7ddaw’ éyu. 
A very similar point: is made by the orator Andokides (9, 32), 
in his wlorcs amriororarn, an assurance beyond belief, — 


[mss. xal meordv. I have before cited with approval Nauck’s 
remark that miordv is out of place, the context requiring a word 
of the same complexion as @avyacrdv. His proposed sub- 
stitute (cerrdv) has not found favour, for good reasons; and I 
therefore now offer my own.] 


514. Kaddv (honourable or creditable, ironical) governs 7q 
vungdly. Kaddyv bvecdos is in apposition to ‘the idea contained i in 
pevéouat...udvos, and is itself further explained by rrwxovs.. 
oe. 


516. ds x(PSydos fj. The regular construction of an inde- 
finite relative clause in Attic Prose would require dy 7, but the 
simple subjunctive is frequent i in Homer and occurs in the Attic 
poets. Cf, El. 972, drov 8 ’Ard\Awy oxatos a ives cool ; Ion 
855, riuv érevOepwv ovdev xaxlwy dSovtrAos doris EGOS Fh. The ex. 
amples in prose are rare and most of them doubtful. The 
thought is borrowed from Theognis (elegiac poet of Megara, 
about 600 B.c.) 119, xpucot KiBdjAo1o kal dpyvpou dvoxeros arn, 
Kupve, kal efeupeiy pgdtov dvdpl copy el 5¢ didov-vdos avdpds evt 
ornbecor heh On yudpos éwv, Sddcov 3 ev dpeciy Top éxn, TovTo 
Geds kiBonhoraroy mwolnce Bporotow, Kal yvuvat mayvrwy Toir’ 
dvinporaroy. &tq, whereby. dvSpav depends both on 7dr xaxdv 
and on owart. 


521. Aor, those near and dear; the word friend does not 
cover ¢f\os as used in poetry; lovers would be here much 
nearer. 


522. xKaxdv Adyew (explanatory infinitive, cf. 264), together. 


523. Borrowed from Aesch. Theb, 62, od 8 Wore vaos Kedvos 
olaxocrpogos. dorre, as, & poetical use, 


524. dxpotor Aa Kpacréous, with the topmost e 
of the canvae aia (only). 1.€. with pails reefed up, Vo CUTTS 
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violence of the wind. Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 999, ovoreldas, 
axpotos xpwpevos Tots loriots. 


526. «al emphasizes the whole phrase May wupyois xdpur, 
giving the effect of the English ‘since you will exaggerate, 
etc. 


529. At the word Xerros Jason interrupts himself, and the 
antithesis implied by uév is not expressed. ‘Though you have 
much wisdom, you have also’, he was about to say, ‘strong 
passions, and were led to save me simply by love’. But with 
an assumption of generosity (érig@@oves éore Ad-yos SceAGetv) he 
cuts this narrative short. 


531. réfors dotxros. The mss. vary between this and 


wovev apuxTur. 


532. @r}oopar, reckon, as if he were taking an account 
between Medea and himeelf. 


533. Literally, for in whatever way (8x7 obv) you served me, 
it is satisfactory, i.e. I am content with the kindness, howsoever 
done. 


534. tis éuns cwrplas is best taken as a partitive geni- 
tive, of my safety what you have gained is more than what you 
have given, i.e. in saving me your gain has been greater than 
your gift. pel{w etAndas 7 Séwxas is equivalent to raira d 
etAngas pel{w dorly 4 éxeiva & Sédwxas, and the genitive cwrnplas 
depends upon this implied raira and éxeiva. It is also taken 
either (1) as the genitive of comparison after pel{w, upon which 
q 8é8wxas must of course also depend, you have received more 
than my safety (more, that is,) than you have given, or (2) as 
the genitive of price, in return for my safety. e&dndas, see 
Aap Bdvw. 


537. The prevalence among the Hellenes of the idea of 
law as the guide of men’s lives instead of the irregular action 
of despotic force was the chief mark of their advance in civili- 
sation beyond foreign peoples (SdpBapo:), and they were justly 
proud of it. 


588. re couples dixny (morality) to the substantival infini- 
tive xpfioGa: yduors (how to live by law), and both depend upon 
éxictacar, mpds loxvos xapty, according to the pleasure of 
might. 


539. YoGovro, see alaGavouat. 


540. yijs br loxdrows Spon. From the Hellenic point 
of view, as Hellas extended her bounds by maritime colonies 
only, the eastern extremity of the Euxine was literally ‘the 

end of the world ’, 
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542—544. ‘I should not care for either riches or genius 
without fame ’. ; 
643. spvioa: depends upon ely (=étely, may it be per- 
mitted), to be supplied from the previous sentence. 


544. Grloynpos. The short initial vowel of ém- dwo- (and 
much more rarely of other words) may be elided after a long 
vowel preceding. This is called Prodelision. 


545. raev chav mrovey amépr, ie. concerning the Argonautic 
part of the story, which might be called wovor 'Iacovos, as the 
various enterprises of Herakles were called mévo: ‘Hpaxdéos. 
Jason implies that his modesty would not have allowed him to 
refer to it, if Medea had not compelled him. 


548. év rode, in this matter, to be taken with yeyds. scogds 
.. ooppwy...péyas dlros, see the Analysis. péyas, powerful. 


550. GAN &’ Fovxos. Medea’s indignation at the last 
words is on the point of breaking into speech, as appears by her 
gestures. Jason coldly checks her. 


553. rove... yupar. Cf. Herakl. 297, obx fort roide 
wat Kad\uwoy yépas 4 warpds écOd\00 Kdyafou weguxévac. The 
pronoun 7ovde is explained by the clause with 7, as it might be 
by the equivalent substantival form rov maida yijuac. 


555. q, where. The antecedent is odv...rerA7ypévos, treat- 
ed as one thought, not weary—your sore point—of you, and 
smitten &e, 


557. bent upon a rivalry in numerous offspring, i.e. anxious 
to surpass my existing family by a larger one. 


558. Supply raids elor. - 


562. Opébaipe, see rpégpw. 


568. Jason proposes by combining the families to give to 
his children by Medea the princely rank which his expected 
children would inherit from their mother. 


564. {vvaprijcas... evSatpovotpev. This change, though 
not according to our rules, is perfectly logical and was in Greek 
also conventionally grammatical. The participle refers to one 
only of the subjects to the plural verb, Jason. Cf. Aesch. Eum. 
141, drodaxticacs’ Uxvov liwueOa, Soph. Phil. 645, ywpwper 
EvSo0er AaBuw Brov ce xpela padior’ Exer. The mss. give the 
sing. evdatuovolny but the subsequent explanation (col re yap... 
éuxol re) shows the plural to be Mrrect. 


566. rékvors, instrumental; by means of. 
568. 0052 od, together. 
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569. é& rowouvrov HKe0’ ore, this is the sum of you, that, i.e. 
this is your scope or range of ideas, you have no thought for’ 
anything beyond. Literally, you come to so much, an arith- 
metical expression in which Greek and English coincide. Cf. 
El, 1053, 7 5é wh Soxe? rade odd’ els dpiOpdy tev eudy Fxee Noywr, 
she does not amount even to a number in my reckoning. Another 
way is to supply uwplas or some such genitive after rocovror, 
translating you are come to such a pitch (of licentiousness). 


‘573, rlOerbe, you reckon. 


577. el rapa yvwopny épo, though I shall speak indis- 
creetly (in saying 80). gee the Analysis. For rapa yvrwpny, 
lit. contrary to judgment, see Thuk. 1. 70, xal rapa ywuunv nv- 
duvevral, venturesome even to indiscretion. 


579. See the Analysis. oAAd, often. woddots Bporay de- 
pends upon dadpops elps=—dSiadépouar. pol, in my opinion. 
dpdurkdve. {nplav, incurs loss or damage (the original sense of 
gnula), i.e. is damaged by his eloquence. fore 8’ ovK dyav 
Sai is not so very wise after all; his cleverness proves to be 

olly. 


584 may also be read and punctuated thus, ws xal od uh 
yuv K.T.’. Accordingly do not you in this case try your plausi- 
bility uponme, Thetext is, Sois it with you: do not therefore, 
ete. 


586. Sevds Aédyav is the usual Attic for eloquent. éxreved 
oe, a metaphor from wrestling. See éxrelyw. 


587. pr oryg dAav, not hiding it from those who loved 
_ you. otyy is dative of the manner, ¢/Awy objective genitive: 
ovyh Twos (masc,) answers to the verbal construction ovyay 7! 
twa, to conceal a thing from a person. 


588. olwat, I trow or doubtless with ironical emphasis. 
Another reading i8 xadds 7’ dv otv pot where por as well as 


oy depends upon brnpérers. Ady, proposal. 
590. roApds, can. peOelvar, see nePlnu. 


591. ‘otro, the belief that if consulted I should refuse 
consent. elxev, restrained. Cf. Phoen. 1156, avn’ toxe papyavr’ 
avrov...epixAvpevos, but Periklymenos restrained. his fury. 


GAAG...cor. Either, looking to old age marriage with a 
foreigner began to appear discreditable, i.e, you thought that your 
passion for a foreigner, which was excusable in youth, would 
be differently regarded as you advanced in years: or, the foreign 
wife (another sense of déxos) was getting an old face (lit. 
passing into an old age) that did you no credit, i.e. as she lost 

her good looks you ceased to take pride in the possession of 
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her. According to the second view the construction is BapBapov 
Aéxos €£éBawwe zpos yfipas ovK eVdokdsy cor. 


[The first rendering involves, as I think, an impossible 
rendering of éxBalvew, which, on the other hand, is used by 
Plato (see Lexicon) for the passage from one time of life to 
another, e.g. éxBaivery ryv prcklay rod yevvay. The construction 
suggested above seems simpler and better than that which I be- 
fore proposed, wpds yijpas (as she grew old) é&€Batwev ovx etdotor]. 


598. Constr. ‘uy yévourd pot €05. Blos, Numpds (dy). 


599. «vlfo.. In an optative sentence relative clauses 
follow the mood of the principal, English uses the indicative 
present, 


600. oto@’ ds pérevfa.; The construction (common in 
Euripides and Aristophanes, and occurring more rarely in 
Sophokles) is pérevé§ac—ola@’ ws; Change the prayer—do you 
know how ? i.e. Change the prayer as I will teach you. The 
following xal cogwrépa dave? is constructed as if for olc@’ ws 
pérevéat had been written the equivalent pérevéar wie. 


604. devgodpar. This form of the future (for the common 
pevéouar), regular in the Doric dialect, is occasionally used in 
Attic poetry. xAavoodmeda {xralw) and xeootmar (xéf{w) were 
also used, and perhaps pevoovpar (péw), rvevoovpat (xvéw), and 
afew others. Curtius, Greek Verb, p. 470, Eng. trans. 


605. alrw, see alridopac 


606. yapotoa. The active (proper only to the man, ya- 
povuat being said of the woman) is used in order to point the 
aim at Jason, ‘Did I do to you as you did to me?’. Supply 
elhounv. 


608. Your house too, maybe, is for my sake accursed. 
Jason having outraged in the person of Medea the sanctity of 
the family tie, she has become dpatos dduots, a curse to his house, 
and her presence is therefore a standing reproach to him. 
This, she says, and not the offence against Kreon upon which 
Jason insists (607), is the real cause of her expulsion. The 
king is not at all events (ye) the sole person to whom she is 
dangerous. The use of rvyxavw ovca, I am perchance, gives 
a mocking tone of insinuation to her remark. 


609. os for [fo6c] ws understand that is common in Euri- 
pides and gives a strong positive tone. kptvotpat, will dispute, 
xplvea@a, properly ‘to have something parted between oneself 
and another’, td mdclova ravSe, the rest of this (controversy), 
i.e. the further matter (note the article) which you have yet to 
allege.. So Soph. O. C. 36, rpw viv rd wrelov’ loropetv, befare 
you ask the further question (which you were awbowr Wo Qed). 
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610. Another reading is cauvrg dvyijs, where duvyjs as well 
88 xpnudTwr will depend on wrpoowdédynua. Bee on 49. 


612. rowos: the omission of eluf with this adjective is 
regular, as also with ¢poddos and elxés (eixws). 


613. £bpBora, tokens or tallies sent with a traveller to 
foreign friends (tévo) of the sender, and serving as a simple 
sort of letters of introduction. According to the ancient com. 
mentary, the special kind of c¥uBorov intended was made by 
dividing dorpdyada (bone-dice), each éévos taking a part. 


614. pwpaveis. See on 61. 


624. Swydrev eos. For the use of the compound 
instead of the simple étw, cf. &edpoe yOovds, Kpyras &foppos, 
éxrémot Sduwv, Swudrwv Exdnuos, etc. Such periphrases are 
part of the poetic or tragic style, and the word éfdémos, in 
particular, seems to have been characteristic of Euripides, as it 
is introduced by Aristophanes (Thesm. 881) in a parody of 
his language. 


625. €dv Oem 8’ alprjoerar, with God's help it shall have 
been said, i.e. if God will, a formula to avoid presumption in 
anticipating the future. Cf. od» eg in 802, and ovp Oeots in 
915. 


626. -yapets. Second pers, sing. of the contracted future 
yaund (yaudw from yaudow). Cf. cadrw, redo, etc. You shall 
have such u ‘wedding’ as you would fain refuse. The ‘wedding’ 
ee vengeance called so by way of mockery; see on 957 and 


627.. See the Analysis. 


trip...dyav: the idea of excess is repeated for emphasis, ef. 
Aesch. Pers. 794, rods bwepwédXous aryay. 


629. dperdv: here as often in poetry synonymous with 
evdotiay, renown. tapéSwxayv, allow, permit; an aorist may re- 
present habitual occurrence (called ‘gnomic’ as being used in 
yvGpat, proverbs); in English we use the present. 

632. ém’ ésol, an unusual construction for éyol or én’ éué. 
eels, see édinu. xpvotwv réfwv, genitive of origin depend- 
ing on oloréy, an arrow from thy golden armoury. olordy is 
object both to égeins and xploaca. 


635. oréyot, cover, as with a shield; the metaphor of the 
arrow is still pursued. The mss. have orépyo, a word unfit 
for the context. 


637. Constr. pirore Kurpis rpooBddo (xpds ene) dpyds xal 
velxn, exrdriaca Oupdv éxl érépas A€xrpos, maddening my soul 
Jor another love, i.e. with desire for it. 
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641. But favouring peaceful wedlock, may she with dis- 
cernment assort our marriages. xplvew has its original sense 
to divide or distribute. Aphrodite is implored to judge with 
care the dispositions of men and women, and by distributing 
them suitably to prevent quarrels and changes of affection. 


645. dv. The Greek ‘article’ has sometimes its original 
force as a demonstrative. So here, that hard and helpless life. 
tov: lit. hard to traverse. Others olxtporarwy : for the 

double genitive duaxavtas...dxéuv, see on 49. 


648. Sapelny, see daudiw. apépav, metaph. for life. 


653,. The object to efdouev and &w must be supplied from 
the previous sentence, viz. ‘the fact that exile is the worst of 
ills’, pvOoy is predicative. The literal rendering is I have seen it, 
I may reflect upon it not as a tale from others, i.e. From my 
own eyes and not from the.mouth of others have I learnt the 
lesson. Note the difference between ¢patw and dpdtopas. 


660. riyav, to requite, from ri in its proper sense of 
price or payment. See on 415. 


xaSapdy. Where a genitive forms a sort of compound with 
the substantive on which it depends (as here xAfjia ppevar 
=heart-key) an adject.ve may agree in inflection with the 
principal substantive though in sense it belongs to the de- 
pendent. Cf. Hipp. 762, rrexras wecoudrwy dpxds, Phoen. 1851, 
AeuKomyxess KTUous Xepow. Kadapdv therefore may signify pure 
and refer in sense to dpevir, but it may also, perhaps better, 
be taken closely with dvoltayra, opening clear or clean, as 
xaGapa 656s is an open road. Others xafapay, gen. plur. fem. 


663. See Analysis. 


665. Pandion, a former king of Athens. No special reason 
for the epithet copod appears to be known. 


668. And why (i.e. for what enquiry) did you journey to 
the oracular centre of the earth? or according to others Oe- 
omupdoy ifdves, Why did you sit upon, &c. The dudadés was a 
sacred stone upon the floor of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
supposed (whence its name) to be the centre of the earth. 
Suppliants, and perhaps also persons consulting, sat upon it 
(Aesch. Hum. 40). ldves is a ‘historic’ present corresponding 
to an English past tense, mss. either éordd7s or ixdvets. 


670. ydp. See on 826. 


675. Literally, words more subtle than in proportion to a 
man to guess, i.e. words subtle beyond man’s understanding. 
_ Cf, Plat. Crat. 892 B, raira ev tows pelfw dorly j xat’ Eve cai sd 


efeupeiv. 


677. éwel ros mal ‘Since as you see tt is jurt-a subtle wit 
that it needs’. The words in italics give the full force of ra 


(zpoéxwr) rots doxov is the hanging foot of ponerse ag oi 
out of which was made the neck of the leather bottle (doxés). 


684. eeloraros. A very pious man, not ‘most pious 
among the children of Pelops’. os Aéyouss with eve. 
688. See the Analysis. 


694. tp’ tpiv, succeeding to me : to make a second marriage 
was éxcyapeis. 


695. ss. 4 xov (or 4 rov) perhaps, which does not express 
the required surprise. Editors read < either yu} ov (cf. Aesch. 
P. V. 247), or of xov, cf. Hel. 135. 


696. Tov, see on 645. 


698—701. These four lines form two interrupted speeches, 
698 being continuous with 700, and 699 with 701. From the 
first mention of Jason’s treachery in 690, Aigeus follows the 
successive details with rising impatience and indignation (ob- 
serve his cagds ppdcov, poate cadéarepoy, trw vuv, wépawé pot 
Myov); and here, when Medea, after saying enough to show 
the drift of her answer to the alternative question of 697, puts 
in by way of parenthesis the ironical interrogatory xloros ovx 
tpu diros; Is he not a faithful friend? Aigeus without waiting 
for the rest hastens to a fresh question, in the midst of which 
Medea’s sentence concludes. This dialogue (690—708) must 
be supposed to be delivered with extreme rapidity and excite- 
ment on both sides; in fact, as far as stage necessity permits, 
Medea and Aigeus here ‘ both speak at once’. 


péyav Wpwra, acc. cognate to 4pdcby in 700. Medea is 
repeating the apology of Jason (see 550-—567 and compare 
884—888) that his motive in marrying the princess was the | 
advantage of such a powerful connexion (xfdos). 


[In my larger edition I took péyay Epwra (épacdels) mords 
ovx fu gldros as a complete and continuous sentence, an 
ambitious passion made him false to his old love, and I still 
prefer this to the usual punctuation (uéyay 7’ Epwra’ miords ov 
fdu ldo), which leaves the latter clause ‘in the air’, But 
the supposed ellipse of the participle is ill-suited to the form 
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of the sentence, and the connexion now proposed smooths 
away both this offence and also the uncouth abruptness of 700. 
ae point of Medea’s parenthesis would be more obvious if we 
rea 

pbyar y Epwr’—daurros otk Edu pldos ;— 


Is he not an incredible friend? amworos having the same ex- 
pressive ambiguity as in 511: and the authority of the mss. is 
as good for this reading as for the other.] 


699. This also is an incomplete sentence, afterwards 
finished by didwa: 5’ a’r@ ris; in 701, where 6¢ marks, as often, 
not the beginning of a new sentence, but the beginning of the 
second part (apodosis) of the conditional sentence, efwep... 
xaxés being the first part. If, says Aigeus, Jason really 
the baseness to desert you, what father is willing to make 
himself an accomplice in the crime by giving him his daughter 
in marriage? An example of an interrupted sentence in ¢rixe- 
pv0la, somewhat similar in the circumstances, will be found at 
fro. 716—720. 


tro vuy. An exclamation expressing impatience and con- 
tempt, as in 798, 819. Others take 699 as a complete sentence, 
Away with him, if he és as base as you say: but there is no 
authority for this rendering of Irw. 


703.  €vyyvwor’ dyav dp’. Mas. oiyywore yap. dyav=only 
too. 

705. Here is yet again a fresh crime and another criminal ! 
Literally a fresh crime of another. As Medea’s wrongs are 
successively disclosed, the whole story appears to Aigeus like a 
monstrous and incredible conspiracy. At first Jason only is 
involved (690-692); the further detail of the new marriage 
brings into view the complicity of the bride’s father ; and now 
a third party appears in the author (not yet named) of the 
sentence of banishment. mss. d\Ao. The expression dAdo 
kaivov ad, though apparently without example, is in itself 
defensible, as this species of tautology is common in Greek. 
But see next note. 


707. And does Jason allow it? I did not mean to commend 
that either. 


It is important to distinguish between qveca or éxjveca, 
used in reference to the present, and alyw or érawe. The 
examples of the aorist may be classified in two main divisions. 


() The use of the aorist instead of the present may 
signify that the feeling of approbation is, in the moment of 
speaking, past, and is already succeeded by a feeling af dis- 
approbation. It thus implies that the praise is Grea wih o 


Vv, Q 
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reservation, and may generally be rendered by It is very well. 
A further distinction may be taken as to the reservation 
implied: 

(a) The reservation implied may be that the act is tardy. 
Examples are 


Ion 1614, qveo’ ovver’ etroyets Oedy weraBadrovca. It is well 
that you praise the god tn this altered tone (though you should 
not have reviled him as in your folly you lately did). 

Soph. El. 1322, ovyay éryveo’*> ws én’ éf6dy Krvw 

Taw Evdo0ev xwpovrros. 

It is well that you are silent (just in time) for, dc. Orestes 
has urged Electra to repress the effusion of her joy at his 
return, remembering that their vengeance is yet to be accom- 
plished (see 1235, 1258, 1271 and especially 1288—1300). 
Electra vehemently professes her willingness to obey, and 
disobeys in the very act of professing (1301—1321). Luckily 
she comes to a pause before mischief has resulted, and Orestes, 
with some irony, commends her for controlling her tongue. 
See also Eur, Tro. 53. . 


(b) The reservation implied may be that the act com- 
mended is wnseasonable, or at least that its goodness is not 
just now material, from the point of view of the person 
praising. This is the well-known qveoa (or érqveca) as a 
formula of refusing or declinirg—‘ You are very good, but, 
&c.’ Examples are 


Iph. T, 1023, ovx dv Suvainnvy 7d dé wpoduucy qreca. 
Iph. A. 440, érqvec” GdAd oretxe Swudrwv Eow. 


In cases falling under (1), the use of the aorist is of course not 
necessary: its signification is that of the present with a 
slightly different shade, which might be otherwise conveyed by 
the tone of the voice. Thus in dlk. 1093, 1095 the present is 
first used and the aorist immediately afterwards substituted. 
But there is another class of cases to which this does not 
apply, for 

(2) The aorist, not the present, must be used, when the 
speaker refers to something previously said by himself, which 
he desires to explain or correct. Thus I praised (or I did not 
praise) means By what I said I meant (or I did not mean) to 
praise dc. Examples are 


Med, 223, where see note. 
Androm. 785, ravray qveoa tatray cal Pépopat Brorday, 
pndev dixas €w Kpdros, K.7.X. 
To understand this it is necessary to go back to ibid. 764. 
The Chorus commence by praising the advantages of wealth 
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and rank (764—776), but explain that they do not mean an 
oppressive and invidious greatness (777—784). Then return- 
ing to their first point they say, in the words of the citation, 
The life I praised, the life I prefer is this—power in just 
measure, &c. 

Under one of these classes may be placed all the examples 
in tragedy of jveca or éryveoa describing a present feeling— 
except this passage (Med. 705—707) as given in the mss, As 
explanation (1) is clearly out of the question, we should expect 
to find explanation (2) applicable, and the emphatic ovdé ratra 
points in the same direction (observe the emphasis on ravrap 
in Androm. 785 and on dordy in Med, 223). But if &\Xo be read 
in 705 there is then no implied excuse for Jason’s acquiescence, 
and nothing therefore to be corrected by ovdé rar’ érzveca in 
707. The reader will see that the correction dA\ov removes 
this difficulty: by attributing the sentence of banishment to 
another (dAdos), Aigeus might seem to leave Jason’s share in it 
out of view, and he now amends his verdict in that particular. 


708. With ovxf must be supplied ég from the previous line, 
He professes to object, but inclines to resignation, lit. prefers to 
bear it (my banishment) patiently. Adye in word is opposed 
to pyw in fact. The last words are ironical, and describe not 
what Medea believes Jason to feel respecting her banishment, 
but what Jason professes to feel. He repfesents himself (455) 
as having submitted with regret and after many efforts to the 
sentence which Medea’s rebellious temper had made inevitable. 
Medea believes that he is secretly glad, and this would be here 
implied by her manner and tone. 


715. Qdvors, because the presence of a man’s children and 
the prospective maintenance of his race was in Greek view 
the special consolation of a happy death. Cf. Soph. O. C. 1110, 
od’ é7’ dv mavab\os Oavwv ay elnvy opwy (his children) rapeord-. 
caw éuol, and see on 1350. 

717. §&%, but (though you little know the treasure you have 
ae I the distressed suppliant have power to give you your 
Wish. 

718. Qijow, will cause or make. 


722. For in respect of this (the producing of children) I am 
quite lost, i.e. I have no power. Or otherwise, wpon this I am 
wholly cer ; if the second is right, the sense of gpoddos is 
unusual. 


724. Slkaros dv, with a right to do so, See the Analysis. 


728, ov pr peQo° od uy with the subjunctive expresses 
a strong future negative, I certainly will not let you go. gedu, 
see peOinut. 
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730. dvatrios kal févors, blameless in the eyes of my allics 
atso. See the Analysis. 


732. txow’ dv mdvra mpos olGey Kadds, literally I shouid 
have (have received) everything satisfactorily from you, i.e. you 
would wholly content my wishes. 


734— 740. See the Analysis. [The reading of 737-739 is uncer- 
tain, though the argument is in the main clear. The version in the 
text, which in some points has little or no critical probability, 
is that of several editions, and may-be accepted provisionally. 
That of my larger edition, where a full discussion will be 

, is 
Aoyors 5¢ ouuBas wal Oewy dvwporos 
pirdos yévou ay Kxdaexynpuxeduara 
oUK dyTiCOLO, 
ie. if you make with me a verbal compact not ratified by oath, 
you will be without defence and not on equal terms in negotia- 
tions (with my enemies). ] | 


736. Constr. od pedeis dv éué rovrots, dyovoly pe éx vyalas, 
when they propose to take me by force from the land. Observe 
that the present participle dyovow represents, as often, an 
action proposed and so far only going on. peBeig=pedelys ; 
this contraction commonly occurs only in the plural of the 
tense peOeciyev, weOetre. Some read here yede?’, i.e. webeto, the 
corresponding mood and tense of the middle voice, which (if 
¢uov be supplied) gives the same meaning, 


737. ev dvoporos, the genitive of respect frequently 
follows a negative compound adjective, as dyadxos aortéwr, 
having no brazen shields. asxevos drAwy, not equipped with 
arms, &c. ¢fAos: the object is still rovros, you may make 
friends with them and desert me. 


741. Your words show (&ekas) a long foresight in negotta- 
tion. The ‘negotiation’ which Medea foresees is that between 
Aigeus and the Corinthians respecting the surrender of her 
person. For this sense of Adyo, cf. Soph. Phil. 1307, Yevdorn- 
puxas, xaxous byras mpds aixuny év 5é Tois Noyas Opacets, and 
tbid. 563, ws éx Blas pw’ diovres 7 Adyors wad; There is another 
ms. reading © yiva: for é& overs, and some read édetas for 
Exeéas. 

744. The construction is éyovra oxnyly twa, Secxvivac 
aurqv. For the explanation of this oxnyis, or excuse, see 
the Analysis. 

745. And your case is more fixed, or, as we might say, 
stands the firmer. é¢yeioGar=to dictate a formula for another 
to repeat; Geovds, the gods to be sworn by. 
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452. Mss, yalay Aauwpdy yAlov Te His, OF ANapmwpoy OB Alou 
dos. , 


753. édupevetv d, i.e. rovras a. éupevety future; observe 
the accent. 


754. +t...wi8ois; The tense which would be used by 
Aigeus in invoking upon himself a penalty for perjury (7md- 
Gout, may I suffer), is adopted by Medea in the form of a 
question, which is therefore equivalent to, And what do you 
pray that you may suffer, &c.? 


759. 6...dvag. Hermes in his function of ‘guide’, from 
sxéurew, to escort. Maia, a daughter of Atlas, was his mother. “ 


760. adv...naréxov. Equivalent to d@ omevdes, xaréyow 
éxlvoiay [a’rwy], where @ is accusative cognate to oreddeas, 
that upon which thou art bent, holding firm the purpose to 
do it. 

764. She invokes the god of her race (Helios) and the 
gods who were bound to protect her as the victim of perjury. 
Alun Znvds. Justice, daughter of Zeus. 


765. The use of the plural here gives a sort of impersonal 
magnificence, as if it were her cause rather than herself that 
is triumphant. When she comes to the personal details she 
falls the singular (772). On the gender of poddvres (771) see 
on 314, 


766. ds d8dv PePrjxapev, are upon the road. 


768. qj padtor’ exapvopev, where we were in the worst 
distress, the question of a refuge having been Medea’s chief 
difficulty (see 386). xduyew being the proper word for a ship 
labouring, a8 we say, at sea (Aesch. Theb. 210) leads up naturally 
to the metaphor in the next line. tov BovAcupdrwy may be 
taken either with Acuy or with % (the point in my delibera- 
tions where) and in fact belongs to both. 


770. mpupvyryv kddwv, the rope from the stern by which 
the ship would be made fast to or on the shore. é« rov&e: 
the Greeks say fasten from for our fasten to. 


173. Aéyew xpos ndovw, to speak with a view to pleasing, 
was the established antithesis to Aéyew ri» ddA7nOaer, to speak 
frankly (Hdt.7.101). Séxeov...Adyous therefore = accept the un- 
palatable truth, un wpds ioviv Adyous being equivalent to Ae+<6- 
eva. p64 Wpds HOovipy. 

777. vravra, his new marriage and its consequences. To 
explain this which is intelligible from the context some one 
inserted the clumsy line 778. Some omit also 779. The 
change of construction qs...doxe?,...elvac, both degending, on 
Aéfw, 1s common in oratio obliqua. 
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781. 0°%X as Aurovo’ dv, not as meaning to leave them. 
Aeroto’ dv differs from deiYoura as Alrow dv from delyw, I 
would not (in any case) from I will not. Mss. Acrodca: others 
Mirw ope. 


782. This line is unnecessary (the object to \:woica being 
supplied from 780), and probably interpolated from 1060, 1061. 


785. If this line is retained, the words ryvde uh pevyew 
xGova must be explained as depending upon the notion of 
asking (ixerevovras) implied in dw&pa ¢géporvras. But such a 
construction is not possible, and the line is spurious or corrupt. 


791. gpofa. See on 223. She refers to what has just 
passed in her thoughts, or to an audible sigh or groan which 
accompanies the words. 


793. rdpa. Observe the strong emphasis given by po- 
sition to this word. She hints that the children are hers to 
do with as she will. Jason has disowned them and shall not 
have them. 


798. tre. See on 699. Here also the exclamation sig- 
nifies impatience. The original meaning seems to have been 
defiance, and the literal sense, Let it come. We have no 
corresponding English interjection suited for use in poetry, but 
in this place it might be nearly represented by Nay, nay. Cf. 
819. 


801. dv8pis “EAAnvos Adyos. The name is meant to 
imply contempt: meordv 'EdNds oldey ovdév (Iph. T. 1205) was 
the foreign view of the Hellenic character. 


802. dv Geo, if God will. See on 625. 
809. Bapeiay, dangerous: cf. 38. 


810. Such was the ancient Greek ideal of morality, though 
at the time, and among the rhilosophic circles, a higher and 
more gentle creed was gaining ground under the influence 
of civilisation and reflexion. The old view is summed up in 
very similar language by the poets of. the sixth century B.c. 
in fragments attributed to Archilochos, Solon, and Theognis: 
&y 3 éwicraya péya, rév Kaxds re Spavra Seevors dvrauelBeoBat 
xaxocs (Arch. fr. 65), & poe Erecra récoe péyas ovpavds eupvs 
Uwrepbev xddrxeos, 6vOphrwy detpa Xapacyevewy, el pn éyw Totou 
pey emrapxéow of pe didetow rots 5 Ex Opct's avin xal péya why 
Ecoua (Theogn. 869): and so also in the earlier part of the 
fifth century, Pindar Pyth. m. 151. Of the personal feelings 
of Euripides on the subject we have no evidence. 


814, &orrw, equivalent to éecrw: it cannot be otherwise. 


815, mdoxovoay follows, notwithstanding the dative gol, 
the case of the accusative ce implied as the subject of Neyew. 
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817. SyxGeln, see daxvw. 
818. 8&...ye. Yes, but your case would be werse. 


819. trw. nearly as in 798, the mark of impatient inter- 
ruption, | 

otv, contraction (kpasts or mixture) of of év. of év péow 
mae intervening tali, intervening, that is, between resolution 
and execution. 


820—823. To one of her servants, perhaps the rpodds. 
821. ta mord, employments of trust. 


823. elarep gpovets «5 Seordrais, as you are a loyal ser- 
vant: she uses the plural not because she refers to any other 
master beside herself, but to express the general idea ‘a 
master as such’, which in English is represented by the in- 
definite article. dpoveis ed. It may be noticed that the 
regular word in Greek for the English loyal applied to a subject 
or servant is edvovs. See the Analysis. 


824-835. According to the punctuation given in the 
text these lines form one sentenee, the outline of the con- 
struction being ’EpexGetdac [elol] +r. wm. SABcoe Kal watdes Pew 
paxapwv, [ovres] amo re lepas xwpas dropOnrov amo re pods 
Kygicod rod xad\\wdov. The words depBoueva ... puredoar, 
though grammatically connected with the main sentence, are 
in sense parenthetic. The Athenians believed themselves to 
be descended from two divine ancestors,—I7 the Earth, the 
mother of their progenitor Erechtheus, and Ky¢iods, the god 
of the river so called close to their city, whose grand-daughter 
Praxithea Erechtheus married. These two, Earth and Ke- 
phisos, are the ywpa and the fod of the present passage. For 
elvac amd twos to be descended from, cf. 406 and Hel. 275. Of 
the myth which traced the pedigree to the Earth, Euripides 
gives (in depBouevor...purevoa) a sort of rational interpretation, 
to the effect that the intellectual and artistic gifts (cogla) of 
the race were due to the favourable climate of their habitation. 

Another way of punctuating is to end the sentence at 
durevoat: see note on 836, ray. In 826 arodepSoperor is also 
read for dro depSopuevot, the construction being then, ¢ep- 
Bopevoe dro xupas codplav. 

826. drophijrov. The Athenians had inhabited from im- 
memorial antiquity, without disturbance, the soil from which 
they believed themselves to have sprung, while the other Greek 
peoples had suffered violent territorial changes. This was the 
origin of their boast that they were avréx@oves, men of their 
own soil. See Thuk. 1. 2. 

830. Balvovres aBpws, moving delicately, as if enjoying, ha 
luxury of a climate favourable to their well-nemeg, 
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832. The birth of the Muses in Attica is an allegory sig- 
nifying that the happy temper and combination (dpuovta) of 
the elements and climate, and the absence of disturbing causes, 
had fashioned the country for their habitation. According to 
another legend Mynuoovv7n was the mother of the Muses. 


836—840. There was at Athens a temple to Aphrodite 
in a place called Kimo, ‘the Garden’, with which temple, 
and with the use of the Kephisos for the purpose of irrigation, 
the lost legend (xAyjfove.) here mentioned was probably con- 
nected. The reading and interpretation are uncertain. In 
the mss. text (above printed) the accusative xupay appears to 
depend upon xaramveioat atpas, Kephisos’ stream, whereof, they 
say, Aphrodite drew water and breathed gales over the land. 
But neither the construction nor the sense is now commonly 
approved: xwpav should be xwWpas (genitive), and there is no 
proper connexion of ideas between dd¢uccapévay and «cara- 
avejoa. There are also other difficulties. The reading adopted 
in my larger edition is, 


Trav Kurpw xr\pfovow agpvocopévay 
Xdpay Karamwdevoa perpins avépwy 
yourvoos ddpots, 


to draw whereof Aphrodite sailed, they say, to the land with 
gentle whisperings of balmy winds, 


wav, here not the article but the relative, as constantly in 
Ionic, and not rarely in other poetry. It depends upon 
aguocapévay and the antecedent is pods. Those who make 
the previous sentence end at durevoar (see note on 824) 
construe xKAqfovow te rap (the article) Kump, apvocdpevar 
ard poas Kydgicov, xararvevoa x.7.\. or ddvocapyévay pods 
(accusative plural) are Kydiov, xararvetoat x.7.d. 


840—844. alel 8’...tpwras. Here [Kimpir] értBadd\ouévary 
...avOéwy may be grammatically either the subject or the object 
of wéurew, and épwras may be either the object or the subject; 
in the first case it is Aphrodite who sends the Loves to Attica, 
in the second (which corresponds to the reading of 836—40 
suggested in the previous note), it is the Loves who escort 
her thither. émBadAopévay is middle voice (putting upon her 
own hair) if Kumpw is the subject, passive if fpwras is the 
subject, Aphrodite being erowned by the Loves. In Greek 
éwiBaddronat wréxov xalracow, ‘a wreath is put upon my hair’, 
is as regular a construction as éxsBa\d\w wAoxov xaltacy, ‘I 
put a wreath upon the hair of another’, 


845. dperds, excellence, particularly artistic excellence, 
not virtue in the more limited moral sense. This again is an 
allegory, “Epws, the passion for the beautiful, assista in the 
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achievements of Zoe¢ia, a large word which includes both 
‘wisdom’ and ‘art’. For the same reason the Loves are said 
to be r¢ copig wdpedpor. 


846—850. How then shall that city of sacred waters or that 
land hospitable to ita friends contain thee the murderess of thy 
children, whose presence with others is unholy? For the trans- 
position of the first 7) from its natural place before lepwy cf. 856 
and Aristoph. Birds 419, wréwoe...xpareiy dv 4 Tov éxOpdv F 
plrouow weedetv Exew, for 7 kparety av Tov éxOpor 7} pldrowty K.7.d. 
—These lines are given as they are at present generally printed, 
following the reading of one division of the mss. But it is 
certain that they are not right. There is no point in the dis- 
tinction between the wés and the xwpa, and the hospitality of 
the city would be an aid and not a hindrance, as the words 
imply, to tle reception of Medea. Still more doubtful is the 
expression ray ovx ociav per’ Ddrwv. dXKov. Adjectives in 
-tos May govern an objective genitive. wopmuos, derived from 
wépmev in the sense of bring in, bring home. Cf. Phoen. 984. 


852. alpec@a, to take up has the same metaphorical sense 
as our undertake. 


856—859. The word réxywy is corrupt and has apparently 
replaced some noun in the accusative case answering to Opdoes. 
The construction is réev Aner 7 Opdcos Ppeves 7...xetpl xapdlag 
re cé0ev; Whence wilt thou find either courage of soul or...for 
thy hand and heart? the dots representing the corrupted word: 
pévos force and réxvav craft have been suggested. For the 
position of 7 see 847, and for the change of case between 
dpevos and yetpl xapdia re, cf. Herakl. 72, wore 7’ dvedos Kal 
Gewv ariula, Rhes. 760, rots {wor 5 Gyxos Kal ddpuw evdotta. 
Among other suggestions 7 yep tT: wv ofdvos is most worth 
mention but does not appear very probable, 


859. «mpordyovoa, supply réxvos from réxva the object of 
the preceding sentence, 


861. dBdaxpuy potpav oxrjoes ddvou, lit. maintain without 
a tear the doom of blood, i.e. not be arrested by tears in the 
execution of it. 

863. ixerav, gen. plur. of Ixéras (Attic -rys). 


867. ov xdv. The xal is antithetical to the cal in 866— 
even though an enemy, you must not even so be refused this smalt 
boon. Observe ye. ovx dv, mss.; others oJ rdy. rovSe=either 
tov HKew OF Tov akovew. 


871. Since ere now we have done each other much love. 
In vrepydtecGat, to do beforehand, the preposition hoa the wame 
force as in Urdpyer, to exist beforehand. Ci. Hipp. b0&. “Soe 
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preposition might also signify either secrecy, as in vroxdérrecr, 
or compliance, serviceableness as in Umnpereiv. 


872. Sud Adyov ddrxdpyy= dere Inv, cf. 1082, Tro. 916, a 
o” ofwas dca Adywv lévr’ éuov Karryopycew, Iph, A. 1194, rav7 
HArAGes 5n Sta Adywr. Many such compound verbs occur in 
tragedy formed from a verb of motion (éAGeiy, lévar, xwpety, 
porely, ddixveto Oar) and da with a genitive (&xOpas, dixys, PoBou, 
govov, &c.) 

874. Bovdelovory, advise: note the voice. 

876. pty depends on ra cupdpopuirara, 


877. Cf. 563 where Jason argues to this effect. Medea 
pretends to have been convinced. 


879. +l mdcxw; which is best taken as a parenthetic 
exclamation, is a rebuke, signifying literally How am I affected? 
or in English idiom What possesses me? Note carefully that 
xwaoxw is not suffer, but is the passive correlative of dpw, and 
means I have something done to me. 


882. évvonOeioa. The mss. vary between the middle and 
the active form é¢vvoycaca; to reflect, think with oneself is, 
according to other examples in Euripides, évyoeia8ar; to invent 
évvociv, yoOdpny, see alcOdvopa. txovoa. See on 296. 


887. Kal Evyyapety wot, and ought to have joined in your 
bridal. ovyyauetvy co is the reading of one important Ms.; 
the rest and most editions have cuprepaiverv, and ought to have 
helped to accomplish them (ra BovAevuara), which has less point. 


kal mapeordvat A€xea, and to have countenanced the match. 
For waplorac@a in the metaphorical sense of supporting, ef. 
Herakl. 589, ov yap évdens vyiv wapéorny adda wpoddavov yévous ; 
I did,not fail to support you but died on behalf of our house. 


888. Kndevovray from xijdos, a marriage connexion, kndevew 
tul, to make a match with. Translate, and should have been 
glal to ally myself by marriage with your bride, cf. 885. For 
the case of xydevoveay see on 815. Others (reading with the 
Mss. voudny), and should have been glad to wait upon your 
bride. e objection to this is that xydevev 7wa means to 
nurse, &S in sickness. 

889. éopey oldvéopev. This manner of suggesting instead 
of expressing something unpleasant is a favourite in Attic, cf. 
1011, Tro. 630, dAwdev ws BAwdre, Iph. A. 649, yéynla o’ ws yéyn® 
épaw (meaning but not openly saying I have no joy in seeing 
you), Soph. O. C. 273, ixouny, w’ ixduny, O. T. 1376, Bracrove’ 
bxrws €Bdaore (born in that sad way), &e, 


890. xpi} ‘foporotcbar, The subject (7.2) is to be supplied. 
The maxim is general,—men ought not to copy Whe frailties of 
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women. kakots, neuter. Others (the mss. giving severul 
readings) xpyv a’ opocota bat. 

891. dvrirelvey (sc. avrais) is intransitive, to struggle 
against them: the phrase yyma (neuter plural) avrl yyrlwr 
(childishness against childishness or meeting childishness with 
childishness) is in apposition to the notion of an action implied 
in ayrerelyev. 


892. aprésecOa. She speaks as if for herself and her 
womanly partizans, the Chorus. See 576. 


894. Sedre, not elsewhere used in Attic writers. 


895. «mpooelrare, say farewell to: see 1069, 1350. Here 
there is the same sort of ambiguity which is the key-note of 
Medea’s farewell (1021 foll.); the children are to bid their 
father adicu, ostensibly for a temporary exile, really for ever. 


897. rns Ex@pas, the genitive depends upon daddax Onze; 
be reconciled from your old quarrel. She speaks of her children 
as one with herself and attributes to them also ry mpocber és 
dirous ExOpar. 


899. Take his right hand. olpot...cexpuppévov. The ex- 
clamation is involuntary and forced from Medea by the painful 
thought of her purpose. The others do not understand it, and 
she hastens (901) to cover it by an ordinary explanation. In 
the same way she tries to account for her tears, 7a xexpuypéva 
signifies to Medea her secret purpose, to Jason’s ear the un- 
certainty of fate. 


902. She alludes to the solemn farewell gesture which the 
children ought to have made at that funeral of their father 
which they are never likely to celebrate. Cf. Alk. 768, ovd’ 
étéreva, xeipa, and see on 1350. 


905. trdnoa, 906, dpyriey. For these aorists describing 
that which has happened the instant before (English presents), 
compare 708, 791, &c. 


906. xAwpdy Sdkpv. A difficult epithet. Perhaps pale 
tear from the effect of weeping, xAwpos properly meaning yellow 
or pale green. So xAwpov vdwp, the pale water, Phoen. 659, 
_ adwav xAwpay Saxpywy dxvav, the pale dew of plenteous tears, 
Soph. 7'rach, 848. Others explain xAwpov daxpy as abundant 
tears, x\wpov by a metaphor taken from plants, passing from 
the sense of green to the sense of vigorous; cf. Homer’s Gadepoy 
daxpv. 

908. ad’, her present submission. éxetva, her former re- 
bellion. 


909—10. For it is natural to the female set to show 
tll-humour against a spouse, when he traffice in an Oren 
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marriage (?). These lines are ungrammatical and otherwise 
incorrect. mapexmod\Gvros should be a dative: the genitive 
absolute inserted between the noun wdége and the verb which 
governs it is extremely harsh, and without any satisfactory 
example. aAdotos is not used by the Attic poets and, meaning 
simply of another kind, is not the right word for the place. 
The true reading is uncertain. mapeuwotav=to mis-traffc, 
smuggle, introduce as it were unlawful merchandise into the 
amily. 


912. %yvas rHv vikdocav (yvudunr), you came to the better 
mind, literally decided the prevailing decision. For the ellipse 
of the substantive, cf. Xen. Anab, v1. i. 18, roy 5 Eurpocbev 
xXpovoy éx THS vikwons Exparroy wavra ol orparmyol, acted accord- 
ing to the prevailing view, ibid. v1. ii. 12, rovrous 5¢ éyndicayro 
éx THs uKwons &rt Soxoly TovTo woeity. In order to fill up the 
supposed gap some one ignorant of the use of 7 vixwoa for 7 
yUKwOR yvwun probably inserted 913. 


GAAL TH xpdvy, in the end, though late, literally at all events 
at last. For this use of adda see 942 and 1073, Soph. Trach. 
201, fSwxas nuty adda. ovv xpovw xapav, Phil. 1041, ricacde ricacd’ 
GAA TE xpovy wore (now at least, if not before). 

915. odAry Lnxe cornplayv, has given you full security, 
made you edie safe. For the aorist 4 a 213. The 
expression is too strong for the facts, considering that, whatever 
may be Jason’s hopes and preparations, the children are actually 
about to go into exile. Others adopt the alternative reading of 
the Mss., wo\Any EOnxe...mpounOlay, in the doubtful scnse has 
taken much forethought. " 


917. td«mpara, the chief power or first in rank: see 563. 


920. 4Bns rAos poddvras, matured to manhood, lit. arrived 
at the end—manhood, the genitive 78ns defining réXos. 

922. avrn, vocative, you there! The expression, like the 
English Eh, what? gives a certain air of sharpness and rebuke: 
ef. Alk. 773, odros, rl ceuvdr kal redpovrixds Br€rets ; 

925—932, The numbers in the margin indicate the order 
in which the lines stand in the mss.; the connexion of thought 
appears to require the change. 

929. 8, rdAaiwa, Another reading is SyTa Alav. Alay, 
overmuch, i.e. for nothing. 

930. e€nixov. mss. déndxouy. 

931. olxros el yevijoerat rd8e, pity that this is to be. 
Several words of feeling, such as olxrelpw, Pavpdsw, dyavaxTw, 

are followed by el, if, where their English equivalents take that. 
raée is intentionally vague; Medca means the intended wurder 
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of the children, Jason understands her to refer to their exile. 
Others take rdde as=7d ra réxva fyv, and make el...rdde a 
question depending on olkros ela7jAOé pe, I felt compassion at 
the doubt whether this will come to puss, citing Hec. 186, de.palyw 
vl wor’ avacrévets; But there is a difference between I am 
alarmed why you sigh and pity seized me whether this will come 
to pass, so that it is safer to render olxros ef according to its 
regular meaning. Jason’s affectionate prayer might naturally 
suggest sorrow that his children are gomg out of his pro- 
tection: and see also on 901 and 1350 for the special signi- 
ficance of the word ¢j. 


926. ¢€d.. bjow absolutely for I will make all right does 
not occur elsewhere, but cards Oyow is common, as in Aeseh. 
Ag. 1673, éywo kat od Ojoomev xparoivTe Tavde SwudTww Kaus. 


928, OHAUD (€or), ts a soft thing. 


kam Saxpiois py, and is born for tears, ie. naturally prone 
to weeping. él with the dative often describes a circumstance 
or condition of the act or occurrence stated, and sometimes the 
object of it, which is one of the circumstances, 


933. pvynobjcopat, will make mention, to be distinguished’ 
from peuynoouct, L will remember. éyd. There is no apparent 
reason for the emphatic pronoun. 


938. damralponey. The present tense may perhaps be ex- 
plamed by regarding the thing absolutely determined as already 
in the course of being done. I go means ‘it is settled that I go’. 
Others substitute the future dmapod er. 


941. Construction ovx of5’ ef wreloayu dv. Observe care- 
fully that this is not a hypothetical sentence but a dependent 
question, ef meaning whether. meioatue dy nearly=elow, but 
expressing more doubt,—whether there is a chance, ée. 


942. ddAd (if you shrink from asking Kreon yourself), then 
bid your wife ask. Cf. 912, Hek, 391, vets 5é pw’ ddAG Ovyarpl 
cupngoretcare (if you will not spare my daughter), then slay me 
with her. wapos, instead, in your place. Cf. Herakl. 536, adedpaw 
4 wdpos Oédet Oavetv, Or. 845, riva yap rs wdpos olkov &Adoyv...0€- 
BeoOal pe xp7y; MSS. warpds: but alreto Oa (see 940) governs an 
accusative, not a genitive, of the person asked. In 1154 wapa:- 
rhoe. warpés the genitive is governed by the preposition mapd. 
oe supply yuvatxa, Jason interrupts Medea. See the Ana- 

878. 


945. Supply weloas airy. rav Gov pla, a woman like 
the rest, lit. one of the rest, an expression not strictly logical, 
but easily intelligible in the sense of ‘one that may be Carre 
or counted with the rest’. See the Anatysis. 
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947, Construction réuyw xaidas pépovras airy dupa, 
948. tov, partitive genitive, among. 
950. Scov taxos, with all speed. 
952. &v...pipia, accusatives of respect to evda:povyoes. 


955. 8l8acrv, historic present=English past. Cf. Hek. 
1134, dy éx Tpolas éuol rargp Sidwor playos év dduors Exerv. ots. 
The possessive 8s is not elsewhere used by Euripides in iambio 
dialogue, and the examples in lyric passages are doubtful. 


956. depvas, dower-gifts, or gifts from friends of the bride. 


957. paxaplg is a touch of irony. In its obvious sense it is 
& common term of felicitation. But a dead person was also 
said to be uaxdpios (compare the Latin beatus, the German selig, 
our own entered into rest, etc.); so in Plato, Laws, 947 vp, Tov 
paxdproy yeyovdra, the defunct. In the sight of Medea the 
receiver of her fatal gifts is in this sense also paxapla. See 
further, on 1159—1166. It is important to remember that 
gifts of this kind were presented at funerals as well as at 
weddings, and the same term (xocuov ¢épew) described both 
customs. Cf. Alk. 613, 


958. peprrd, again a word of dcuble signification, osten- 
sibly not contemptible (in value), in the mind of Medea not con- 
temptible in the sense of formidable, cf. Soph, O. C. 1036, ovdey 
od peumrov &v0ad’ dy épeis éuol, as long as you are here your 
words are not to be despised. 


959. Kevois, see xevdw. 


963. mpoOyoe xpypatov: supply roy nudrepoy Ndyov, OF 
simply juas, fur as sure as the lady holds -me of some value, she 
will rate it (or me) above possessions. pas, properly the like 
of me, i.e. me being whatI am, Cf. 307, ov« wd’ Exet por—pq 
tpéoys 7Gs—K péov, 

{Dr Ludwig Schmidt, in the review of my larger edition 
already mentioned, observes that it should have been noticed 
here that the use of xpnydrwy as a description of precious 
ornaments is peculiar. It is perhaps unnecessary to assign to 
the word a more limited sense than objects of value generally, 
.the comparison being between the influence of Jason and that 
of any material bribe. But if Dr Schmidt means that ypnyudrwr 
in the usual sense, though it gives a point, does not give the 
point which the context leads us to expect, I entirely agree 
with him. 


The speech of Jason (959—963) is no answer to the speech 
of Medea. Medea is well aware that the value of her gifts, 
merely a3 so much gold and stuff, is, if compared with the 
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position of the recipients, contemptible, and foresees that 
this fact is likely to excite suspicion. Accordingly in praising 
them she carefully ignores the wreath and robe, and insists 
upon the fact that the ‘xécpos’ is an heirloom in her family 
from the Sun-god. The true meaning of this has not, I think, 
been properly apprehended. Why should ‘ xoopos’ of the Sun- 
god be so manifestly ‘the best in all the world’, as Medea con- 
fidently asserts in 947? To answer this, we must consider 
more particularly what this xoouos is. These articles of dress 
are a complimentary gift sent to be worn upon a solemn occa- 
sion. Such presents were a common way of expressing sym- 
pathy in the graver incidents of domestic life, particularly 
marriage and death. Thus Pheres, as already noticed, in the 
Alkestis brings xdeuos to the funeral of his daughter-in-law; 
and in a similar spirit, Deianira in the Trachiniae states that 
she vowed if her husband came home safe, to vive him a tunic 
in which to perform his saciifice of thanksgiving. Both robe 
and wreath are perfumed with scented oil—of this we may be 
sure for several reasons, The use, and the liberal use, of 
such ‘unguents’ upon solemn or festive occasions was with 
the Greeks and Romans a matter of course: thus, when Al- 
kestis, in the scene which affords so much illustration of this 
play (see the note on 1158), attires herself for death, she 
brings her é7@ns (Medea’s wreath and robe) and her xécuos from 
presses of cedar {xédpivoc Séu0r) where they were kept to pre- 
serve their fragrance (dlk. 160). The attiring of a bride in 
particular was considered a proper occasion for the use of the 
most costly cosmetics, as we see from Aristophanes (Plut. 530) 
where it is prophesied that, under certain circumstances, it 
will no longer be possible 


obre pupow puploa oraxrois, droray vindny dydynoGor, 
060" lnatiwy Barruv damavais Koounoat mwoixthouoppwy, 


(where, it should be noted by the way, ludria Barra may well 
mean not dyed but dipped, i.e. perfumed garments, the merit 
of the pattern being sufficiently given in motxthouopdwyr). 
That Medea did not forget the unguent we know, not only 
from her own statement (rolowde xplow papydxos Swpnpara, 
789), but because it is the express condition of her plans, It 
is the scented oil which is poisoned, and which prevents the 
suspicion which the appearance of the besmeared ornaments 
must otherwise have excited. The same custom enabled 
Deianira to apply the poisonous blood of Nessos to her tunic. 
As she says in Sophokles (Trach. 580), she added the poison in 
the process of dipping it: 


xirwva Tévd EBaya, wporBadovo” dca 


fav xeivos elie. 
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It may be observed that in Trach. 764 xoopy re xalpwr Kai 
oroAZ, 28 in the above-mentioned passage of the Alkestis, the 
kdojos is expressly distinguished from the garment, and appears 
actually to mean the cosmetic; in the Medea the ornaments 
and perfume together are so called. Now though the daughters 
of the Sun were not, so far as I know, remarkable in their 
wreaths or garments, they were specially famous for their 
scents and scented oils. Their very tears were fragrant and 
were, according to the legend, the material of scented amber. 
And we are told particularly of Circe (the aunt or sister of 
Medea) that she 


urit odoratam nocturna in lumina cedrum, 


burns acented cedar (or oil of cedar for xéSpos has both mean- 
ings) to her nightly lamps (Verg. Aen. 7.13). That the art of 
extracting vegetable perfumes should be held a gift of the Sun 
is easily understood, Indeed it would belong to the Sun and 

_ his family as much, and for the same reason, as the science of 
¢dpuaxe generally, the preparation of oil to hold the drug 
being a part of the secret. So Pindar relates that Medea gave 
to Jason ‘drugs preventive against pain, to anoint himself. 
(xpler@a:) withal, mingled with oil’, When, therefore, we find 
Medea vaunting the unsurpassable excellence of the xoopos 
obtained from Helios, we can have little doubt that the virtue 
lies in the ‘cosmetic’ or scent; and this is confirmed when we 
see that it is to the ‘xdopos’, that is, to the robe and wreath 
treated with perfume, that the mortal effect is expressly attri- 
buted by Medea (see 786)— 


Kdvrep A\aBolca Koopoy dugiOy xpot, 
Kaxws ddetrat. 


So much concerning Medea’s commendation (947—958) : 
let us turn now to Jason’s reply. It is in substance this— 
‘ A princess is not to be won with a little gold and raiment. 
Spare your gifts; my influence will do more than bribes’. 
How does this answer meet the point made by Medea? She 
does not pretend that the robe and wreath are worth anything 
in themselves; she does not even mention them (for it is the 
better opinion, based upon grounds independent of the present 
argument, that 949 is an interpolation from 786). The tempta- 
tion upon which she relies is the exquisite, the unpurchaseable 
xdonos of Helios—and of this Jason says not a word. I think, 
therefore, that we should read not xpyudrwy but xpiparov. 
The proper term for the application of cosmetics is xpiev, and 
for the cosmetics themselves xpiuara (see 789, Soph. Trach. 
675, etc. and the Lexicon at yplw, xpiua). Jason’s question, 
doxeis...ypvoo0d; is thus merely ironical—‘ Do you suppose that 

gold or garments are wanting at the palace? For as for your 
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vaunted gift of Helios, I warrant the lady will eare more for 
me than perfumes’. This masculine contempt for a toilet- 
bouquet, however rare and delicate, is natural enough. 


I may remind the unprofessional reader that between ypiva 
and xpyua the authority of our mss. is practically nothing. 
The copyists who wrote them pronounced the two words alike, 
and, moreover, could scarcely recognize the classical forms 
Xprua, Kéxpiwat, Kexpruevos, when they saw them, for in their 
time they had become xpicua, xéxpiopat, Kexpiopévos. (See 
Cobet, Variae Lectiones.) 

This matter of the poisoned scent is not unimportant to 
the whole play, and will throw light particularly upon another 
passage, 983—4: 


mweloes xdpts duBpoclov 7’ abya wérdov 
XpugorevKrou Tre oTepdvou wepibéc Gat, 


the charm and the light of the ambrosial robe and gold-wrought 
wreath will tempt her to put them on. (The mss. give dufSpéows, 
but this unparalleled ‘ Euripidean’ feminine is probably a mere 
error.) The epithet ‘ ambrosial’ here is much to our purpose, 
for duSpocla is the name proper to the perfume of the Gods, 
and it is chiefly by their savour that ‘ambrosial’ things are 
known for such. Indeed it is very seldom that the word is 
used except of things delightful either to taste or to smell. 
The Lexicon informs us that ‘songs’, ‘friendship’, and what 
not were so called, but the reader should turn to the references. 
Thus in Pindar (Pyth. 4. 299) poetry (én) is no doubt called 
déuBSpbo.a, but only when it is at the same time described 
as a fountain (rayd) to which the epithet would be strictly 
applicable. If we duly distinguish meaning from derivation, 
we ought to say that dufpéo.s in Greek does not mean 
immortal at all but sweet or fragrant, these ideas being always, 
or almost always, uppermost, when the word is applied. It is 
well worth notice that in the only other extant passage where 
Euripides uses the word (Hipp. 748; in Hipp. 136 it is non- 
sense and not genuine) it is associated with those legends of 
the far West, of Phaethon, the Hesperides, and Atlas, which 
are specially and distinctively solar, and is the epithet of the 
fragrant spring xpivat duBpdo.a, which perfumed the banquet- 
hall of the gods, and supplied the Sun with a bath for himself 
and his weary steeds. For this reason, and also because ‘light’ 
is not a quality for which a robe would be remarkable, it is to 
be suspected that Euripides wrote not AYT'A but ATPA, flavour, 
the word specially appropriate to the ‘breath’ of things fra- 
grant, such as incense and morning (see the Lexicon under 
adpa). 
It must not be ignored, on the other hand, Yori when tos 
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actual temptation comes to be described (1156) the princess is 
said not to ‘smell’ the xocpyos, but to ‘ see’ it— 

h 8, ws éacide xoopor, ox tyéoxero. 
But this mere omission of a possible point is of little weight— 
it might even be argued, as a matter of taste, that a more spe- 
cific description, such a8 éog¢pyoaro, would have been somewhat 
crude. The sense of smell is a delicate theme for literary 
treatment and requires careful management. } 


964. py pot ov, raura AéEgs or the like must be supplied. 
A collog expression. 7 ov ye is used in the same way. 
Constr. Adyos (orl) SGpa welOew kal Oeovs, It is a proverb that 
gifts tempt even gods. 


965. Another proverb. Adywv, words, 


966, Hers is the genius (of the hour), hers the fortune that 
God is now exalting, she is young and a queen. These words 
explain the application of the first proverb (964) to the present 
case, a8 Twv...uovoy that of the second (965): but the reading is 
very uncertain. «eiva for ra éxelyns is an unusual phrase, and 
the series of short clauses without connecting particles is unlike 
Greek, especially the Greek of Euripides. xawa (new fortunes) 
has been proposed for xeiva, and is certainly better; but as 
neither this nor any of the proposed corrections removes all 
difficulties, I leave the text as it stands. 


968. uxijs, life, genitive of price; barter their banish- 
ment for life = give life to buy it off. 


969. adnolovs. Other mss. wAovelovs. 


972. Medea’s poison, in this also like that of Deianira in 
the Trachiniae, is extremely sensitive to light and warmth, 
which rapidly convert it into a devouring fire. Hence her 
anxiety that the gifts should be delivered directly into the hand 
of the intended victim. We must, no doubt, understand that 
the wreath and robe are brought from the house and conveyed 
by the children in boxes (&pxn; of. Trach. 615), and probably 
(see on 963) in xé5po: or boxes of cedarwood. 


974—5. Construction yévacbe pnrpl eure rovrwy (gen. 
dependent upon the substantival evayyedor) dy ruxetv épg. That 
which she ‘yearns to have’ is, as Jason and the rest under- 
stand, the granting of her request, but, for the Chorus and the 
audience, the acceptance of her present. v0’ = fre. 


976. See the Analysis. Supply elal. 


978, Sé€erat, repeated to emphasize the’ pathos of the un- 
conscious self-destruction to which the victim is to be lured. 
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For the same reason the words avrd xepoty in 981 are drawn 
out of their natural order and placed prominently at the end 
of the clause. 


981. Herself with her hands=with her own hands. mss, 
avrd xepoty AaBovea. 


983. See end of the note on 963. 
985, veprépois rapa, together, for the prose rapa veprépos. 


991—2. Constr. mpoodyes-cr\eOpov-Biora matoly. The 
dative of the remoter object, such as raicly here, may depend 
upon @ compound phrase already containing a similar dative. 
According to the simpler constructions of later language one of 
the datives would be replaced by a genitive, here by waldwy. 


995. S8crov rapolyxe, How great is thy fall! mapolxopnat or 
more commonly ofyop.a:= to be lost, undone, Others take polpas 
doov wapolye: together for how much art thou deceived in (gone 
astray from) thy doom! wpolpas, genitive of respect depending 
on dvcrave. See 96. 

996. peracrévopar St, and next I lament. werd, after. 


1000. oot, dative ‘of the person interested’, Equivalent 
to English possessive, thy husband. 

1002. ddetvrar, see ddlnu. 

1004. elprjvy...réxvots, literally your children have peace 
as to what comes from there, i.e. from that part (the princess 


and her family) the children have nought to fear. ta. An ex- 
clamation of surprise. 


1005. ovyxv0etoa, see cvyxéu. 


1006. An unmetrical line (€s7peyas) interpolated from 
923. 
1007. Similar to 924. 


1009. rixny. Hither circumstance, or in a bad sense blow 
as in 198. 


1010. 8d€ns...evayy&Aou=ddEns evayyedlov, was I mistaken 
in my fancy of good news, i.e, in my belief that my news was 
good, 


1012. Karndes Supa. Supply éorl, MBB, karngets Supa. 
1013. odd p dvdykn. Supply daxpuppoetv éorl. 


1014. épnxavynodpny. The conclusion in the singular 
brings into prominence the remorseful thought of her own 
revengeful obstinacy which is for the time uppermost in Me- 
dea’s mind.. The wadaywyos of course undersiends het Lo We 
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thinking not of the intended murder of her children but of her 
own exile and consoles her accordingly. 


1015. You too shall surely yet be restored by your children 
to Corinth from banishment. «are is 2nd pers, sing. from xar- 
eu, & compound of efu. etue and its compounds serve as the 
future indicative of Epxoua: and its compounds (it should be 
noticed that the fature sense belongs specially to the indicative ; 
10:, tw, Youu, lévac and ks are generally present, though also 
sometimes future in oratio obliqua). xarépxouas, fut. indicat. 
xareyu, present inf. cariévar, aor. xar#\Oor, signifies to come 
home, especially from exile, and, according to the Greek prac- 
tice with respect to neuter verbs, may be treated like a passive, 
as here, and take a preposition (wpos or uro) and genitive 
of the agent. The corresponding active verb is xarayew, to 
bring home, restore, and thus Medea’s reply (1016) means osten- 
sibly, ‘Iam as little likely to be restored as to have power to 
restore another’. But she herself means xardtw (els “Adov 86- 
povs) bring below, bring to death (cf. Alk. 26), and is still think- 
ing of the murder. mss. xpare?s. 


1017, The commonplace of consolation, that ‘Loss is 
common to the race’. dare{uyns, see drotev-yvuju. 


1021, See Analysis. 


1025. odov bvacrbar, to have joy of you (as a mother). 
See dvlsnu. emdetv, come to the sight of, live to see. 


1026. Aékrpa Kal yuvvatka Kal yapndlovs etwds. The 
repeated mention of the same thing, the marriage of her sons, 
by various names expresses the fond regret with which she 
dwells upon the idea. 


1027. dyyAar (see dyd\d\w), grace, do honour to, Fr. féter, 
Germ. feiern. The subject is pe. 


Aapmddas, with which the house of the bridegroom was 
lighted at the reception of the bridal procession. It was the 
Greek custom for the mother of the bride or bridegroom to 
hold a torch on such occasions (dgdouxetvy év yduors). Cf. the 
similar complaint of another mother in Phoen. 344, éym 8’ odre 
co. wupds dyna dis, vbupov ev yduos parép paxapig, and in 
Iph. A. 732, ris 8 dvarxnoe prdya; (if the mother is not at 
the wedding), 


1028. av@aSlas. For the construction see 96, 995. 
1032. qoré constr. with the future infinitives, as also 4 pry. 


1033. ‘ynpoBoowjoay. Supply the subject tuds. The two 
filial duties of supporting the parent in age and of serving per- 
sonally in the rites of burial (in the Greek view almost equally 
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important from its connexion with the religious worship of 
ancestors) are similarly mentioned in Alk. 662, waidas ot yypo- 
Boexnoovor xal Oavbyra ce wmepiotedovcr, See also on 1350. 


1035. {ndrwrdv dvOpdroven, a thing men covet, of. 243. 

1042. Spdow, aor. subj. (not future) in the deliberative. 
sense, What am I to do?. 

ézovs, emphatic by position, ‘mine to take away if 

I please’, See 793. 

1049. +l wacxw; What is coming to me? or What feel- 
ings are these? wdoxew= (nat to suffer but) to feel, experience. 
Hence rdéos feeling and in later Greek passion, Cf. 879. 


1051. Nay, fie upon my weaknesa that I should even admit 
the soft suggestion te my mind/ Genitives such as xd«ns here 
are closely similar to av@adlas in 1028, the effect of the adjec- 
tive there (Suerd\a:ya) being supplied by the tone of the voice: 
the accusative 7d...¢per! is in apposition ta the exclamation, 
explaining and expanding it. Cf. Alk. 832, d\\d ooo 7d nh 
gpdou, To think of your not telling me! aporée Oar, literally 
=let into. 2nd. aor. inf. mid. of xpoolnmu. Others rpofor Gar... 
pevis, let my thoughts satale, Bicesponead in weak words, The 
MBS. give mpoécOar, and vary between ¢pevi and ¢pevds. 


1053. See Analysis. Srp...pedyoa, and if any one is not 
fit to take part in my sacrifice, he must himself look to it. 
These words, a sort of parody of the formula with which a 
person about to sacrifice required the departure of impure or 
hostile bystanders, are addressed in a threatening tone to the 
Chorus, as an injunction not to attempt interference. yeipa dS’. 
ov SiapOepe, I shall not spoil my handiwork (stay my hand). 
Cf. diapelpe yrwuny, to drop a resolve, Hipp. 388. 


1056. prj ov y’. This is the reading of best authority, 
though the emphasis on od is without point. Other uss. 
ueynmor’. Perhaps 4} od p’. 

1057. getorar, see peldopac. 


1058, xed we8’ ypav, Le. at Athens; but from the sequel 
(1060—61) it appears that the course which Medea is here con- 
templating is that of leaving her children in Corinth. Proba- 
bly there is an error in the text, for xel ui) ped’ qudy (though 
separated from me) or the like. 


1062—63. Interpolated from 1240, 41. 


1064. wdvrws rérpaxras Tatra, Any way the thing is done, 
i.e, the murder of the princess, involving as a consequence the 
impossibility of leaving the children in Cormith. Nbaorned io 
her own feelings Medea has forgotten the princess vod oe 
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gifts so far as fo speak of leaving her children to the insults 
merely (xa@uBploa:) of her enemies, instead of to their certain 
vengeance. The mention of the éx@pol recalls the facts with a 
sudden shock, marked by the change of subject in ovx éxpevgeraz, 
she (the princess) will not escape. 


1065. &), now. 


1067. é8év, ambiguous; the path of exile or of crime. 
d\Ad...yap marks as usual that the speaker stops abruptly and 
turns to another subject. See 1301. 


1068. Omitted by some, as consistent only with the real 
purpose not with the pretended. But it is scarcely more plain 
than detoa réxvwy (1057). The lines 1056—1068 are addressed 
rather to herself than to the children, and (even when the 
broad and inopportune frankness of 1062—1063 is removed) 
are less guarded than the rest of the speech. Moreover the 
TAnpoveorépa o6és may be referred ostensibly to the unpro- 
tected life which the children will lead when she is gone. 


1069. wpocemety, to say farewell to. Cf. Hipp. 1099. See 
on 1850. 


1078. AAN’ ket, in another home (though not in this), For 
d\AG see 912, 942, 


eSatpovotrov. The original endings of the dual in the 
‘historic’ tenses of the indicative (impf. aor. and pluperf.) 
and in the optative appear to have been -roy (2nd pers.) 
and -ryv (8rd pers.). In Attic writers -rnyv is very frequently 
found in the 2nd pers. also, and some would make this a 
universal rule, correcting this and other such passages ac- 
cordingly. 


1074. mpooPoAn, contact or pressure of lip to lip and breast 
to breast. 

1077. ovnér’...€6’. For the repetition of &r: with the de- 
pendent verb, following ov«ér: with the principal verb, cf. Pind. 
Nem. 1x. 47, obxér’ Eart wépow Ovardov Ert oxomtas Dras epdwac bar 
wodow. "Lis not further possible for a mortal to reach upon his 
feet a further goal. was —ota 7’ és vedas or ola Te wpos uuas. 


1078. mss. vary between dpay wé\Aw and rodujow. 
1081—1115. See the Analysis. 


1082—1084. I have pursued subtler thoughts and faced 
greater questions than it behoves our sex to search. dplddas, 
properly the contests of the mind debating with others or with 
itself. 


1085. dAAd ydp. The change of thought here indicated by 
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this phrase is not so strong as in 1068.. This is but then, the 
other but now. The fact common to the two uses is the shifting 
of the point of view. The question zi n7; why not? (cf. Soph. 
Ai. 668 etc.) is here parenthetic. It signifies naturally or surely. 
Surely among so many a small class (capable of culture) may 
well be found. +d yuvatkeyv, woman, a not uncommon sort of 
periphrasis for yuvatxes: literally the (quality) or (condition) of 
woman. Cf. Soph. El. 261, 7 xpdra perv rd pntpos 7 pW’ éyelvaro 
Exfora cupBéBnxe=} unrnp cupBeBnxev exOlorn. odK amrdpove dy 
(éo-rt), is no alien to the muse. M88. waipov dé Te OY Watipoy be 
6}. Others read 


mdcacs pev od* wadpoy de -yévos— 
[ulav] év woddats etpos ay lows— 
ovK diwépovcoy TO yuvaKay. 


Thus play...tows is a parenthesis, and the construction is rafpov 
yévos (dorlv) obx dwépovcov, the words ro yuvarkor, of women, 
namely, being added as a further definition of -yévos. 


1091. drepo.. Supply rod gureica: waidas from what 
follows. 


1093. ray yevapévey depends on mpodépew. els, in re- 
spect of. 

1094. pév 7’ drexvoc MSS. 8v’ dirapocdvnv... rexdvres. 
Construction ovx? rexévres (watdas) &’ dwretpooivny etre k.7.d., not 
having begotten children because of their inexperience whether, 
etc. texdwres, see tixrw, commonly used of the mother, but 
sometimes of the father. mss. ruxévres. 


1099. ope is forbidden by the metre, eféov or &yywy might 
fill the place. 


1102. Bloroy, substance. 


1103. é« rovrwyv, after or beyond this, properly ‘following 
out of’. 


él ddavpors...pox over, lit. they labour on the terms of 
eng) bad (children), i.e. bad children are the wages of their 
toil. 


1107. al 5: yap, for be it supposed that, etc. Cf. 886. 


1109—1111. This is very obscure, and the reading and 
punctuation uncertain. The text and rendering commonly 
adopted are 

el 52 xupnoae 
Saluwy orws, Ppovdos és Aldny 
Odvaros mpodépwy cwpara téxvuw, 


still if fortune 80 chance, death flies (mpovdos tat. & WISSY 
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translation) to the lower world bearing the bodies of the children 
away. The general meaning must be ‘after all the children 
may die’. 

[Dr L. Schmidt suggests ef 5¢ xupfoa: daluwy ov rus, if 
fortune chance unfavourably, comparing for the euphemism 
Aesch. be Ue 400, ef wrod re yu Tetov tux0. This is very 
attractive, but the difficulties of the sequel still remain.] 


1112. Ada=—DNvoirene?. 


1114. walSev tvexev, as the price of children. Cf. yduwr 
éxarc, 1235. 


1115. Ovnrotor Scots emPadrkeav. In English we should 
rather invert the phrase and say that man should pay to the 
gods the tax (éw:Bodn=imposition) of this bitterest grief. 


1116. See the Analysis. 


1117. Bioera, to what point events will go, or more 
probably of “roPrjoerat, in what they will end. See rpoBaivw, 
aroBalyw. 

kapadoxe raxetOey of, briefly for xapadoxd éxetev of ta exe? 
KT. 


1122. arjre...are i, ‘leaving behind neither ship nor 
chariot’, i.e. ‘removing all means of pursuit’, appears to be the 
meaning of the words. But the expression is ridiculously ex- 
travagant: and probably there is some defect in the text. 


1129. pav. You are not mad, I suppose? See on 676. 
1182. rote8e. mss. rote. or Tots ye. 


1186. téxvov cay oko your =the two children born of 
you, réxywy being genitive of definition. 


1188. f{oOnpev, see 78oua:. 

1189. 8&0’ olkwy, the reading implied by the ancient para- 
phrase card rip olxlay, mss. 8’ drav, whispered from ear to 
ear, 


1140. doweto@ar. See orévdw, and the deponent oréydouar. 


1142. Sovns tro. The servant has to explain, for the 
purpose of the story, how he came to be in the women’s part 
of the house (yuvaxwtrs) from which he would usually be 
excluded, and to see what took place there. He was so much 
occupied with the children and the joy at the supposed pacifica- 
tion as to forget his manners. 


1148. ovréyas, accusative of motion towards or to; the con- 
straction is poetical. 
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1144. Oavpdtopey, revere. The selfish and frivolous be- 
haviour of the bride is purposely dwelt upon in order to avert 
from her for the moment the compassion of the spectator. 


1145. rékvwv EvvwplSa. The same metaphor occurs in 
Phoen. 1085 and 1618. 


1149, pvoayOctoa, see pvodrroya. 


1150. addyee, tried to check. On this sense of alpéw and 
its compounds see 372. : 


1151. ov p...foe; The interrogative ob wh with the 
second persons of the future indicative is equivalent to a 
prohibition, od wu) rowfoes;=p7) woler: ob wy ~oe..., mavoer 8e; 
=do not be..., but cease... Cf. Bacch. 343 ov pu) mpocolces 
xeipa Baxxetoers 8 idv; do not lay a hand upon me, but go and 
worship Bacchus. ‘This form of imperative has always a tone 
of protest, and often, as here, that of an appeal to the sense of 
the person addressed: Jason coaxes his wife like a fractious 
child. The origin of the use is disputed. Some make od uy} 
mwowjoets;= will you not not-do?=will A not abstain from 
doing ?=do not do. The objection to this is that the second 
negative would then naturally be ov. Others, therefore, think 
that 4) roujoes; here as elsewhere=the Latin num facies ? 
surely you will not do, will you? and that ov was originally a 
negative out of construction =the English nay. 


1153. otowep dy. Supply vopl yy. 


1155. deetvar, seo ddinw. eurv xdpwv. The possessive 
pronoun is used objectively, as a favour to me, Le. for my sake. 
Compare the objective genitive. 


1156. yvéoxero. Wv-é-cxero, with double augment, used as 
the aorist of dxéxoun resist. 


1157. Before the father and children were a long distance 
off. dmretvat...crdow=the prose adpecrynxéva...drécracw (acc. 
cognate) to be removed a...distance. MBS. Téxva cé0ev, Which of 
course will not scan. Others read warépa xal watdas oder. 
Kven go the words, however, would mean rather thy father and 
children. In Bacch. 1276 we have mais éyévero FG éup wéoes 
Tleweds €ug te xal warpos xowwvig, a child Pentheus was born to 
my husband from the union of me and his father, but the parallel 
to this would be ratdas cé0ev xal warépa (avrdv). A possessive 
pronoun may be supplied from any preceding noun, but the 
noun should preeede. 


Prof. Robinson Ellis writes, ‘‘May not the original here 
have been paxpay dretva: rarépa ody Téxvas cédev » -05 WOM -as, 
and then s falling out before the initial ¢ of céfev. a BOON BS 
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réxvots became réxva, ody was changed to xal.” This deduction 
is not unsatisfactory, though it is not quite plain why the 
copyist who had before him ovr réxva oéfev did not make the 
obvious correction réxvois. But the proposed reading scarcely 
removes the difficulty. 


1159—1166. This passage is a curious illustration of the 
‘irony’ or double meaning so congenial to the Attic mind and 
so frequent in the Attic poets. It has been seen that Euripides 
did not forget the parallel between the xécuos presented at 
weddings and that presented at funerals, and is careful to 
make use of the fact that Medea’s murderous offerings may be 
regarded in either aspect. See on 957. It cannot, therefore, 
be an accident that the same suggestion is sustained through- 
out the whole of the present description. Every detail is care- 
fully studied to foreshadow the close-impending doom; every 
gesture of the delighted girl has a terrible significance. She 
attires herself in the fine robes and wreath of a corpse, doing 
unconsciously what Alkestis does consciously and in the fore- 
knowledge of immediate death (Alk. 160); she smooths her 
hair, as if laying herself out, before the hand-mirror which, as 
we know from excavations, so young and beautiful a woman 
would have beside her in the grave; she beholds her ‘ breathless 
counterfeit’ and smiles, not perceiving that it is a prophecy; 
she walks through her rooms to practise paces, when, had she 
known her fate, she would have been making the same round 
to pay her last devotions at her oratories (Alk. 170); she 
affects a languishing gait, and falls into a gesture (aSpdry 
Balvew) characteristic of the mourners at a funeral (48poBdra:, 
- Aesch. Pers, 1072. Cf. Eur. Hel. 1078, co¢wraé’ aBpdy whéa 
TOetoa, said of awoman who cleverly and for a purpose imitates 
them); she admires the fair skin and straight sinew (note this 
very peculiar expression) of her pointed foot, little knowing 
how soon its whiteness will be the whiteness of death and the 
sinew straightened for ever. 


1169. She faints. gr xapal ereoety expresses the result of 
the action. @dve éumrerovoa: she sank upon a seat scarcely in 
time to escape falling on the ground, Odvew rowwv re=to doa 
thing sooner ; see the Dictionary under ¢6dvev. 


1171. ‘yepard, and therefore superstitious. ‘rov, perhaps, 
probably. 


1172. Tlavos épyds, a jit or transport from Pan. Particular 
affections of the senses or feelings were attributed by the 
Greeks to the influence of particular deities; and sudden 
seizures especially to Pan: hence our ‘panic terror’, waycxds 
gofos. Like powers were ascribed to Hekate, Kybele, and 
other divinities, 
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1173. ddodvJgew, droAVyH, describe the cry with which wo- 
men accompanied sacrifices and other religious acts: here it is 
intended to propitiate the god supposed to be passing. 


1174. The turning of the eyes upwards is a frequent ac- 
companiment of fainting. mss. duudrwy r’ aro Kdépas orpépov- 
cay, i.e. droarpépovoay (turning away) x. o., but the division of 
a compound verb (tmesis) cannot extend over two verses, and 
the sense is inappropriate. 


1176. Construction—jxev (aor. of Yqnut) we. «., dvTluodwroy 
ddoAvy7s, answering the cry with different note. Compare the 
construction of the genitive with such adjectives as évayrlos. 


1181—4. The fainting of the princess lasted as long as it 
would take a quick walker to complete a stadion, that is a 
running-course of six plethra or 600 feet, which was the 
length of the stadion at Olympia. Take together 7d7...dy 
nwrero % 52..., he would have reached...and—we should say 
‘when ’—she, etc. xddov Spduov is the ‘arm’ or side of the 
course, which was in shape like a hair-pin, two parallels joined by 
a@ semicircular turn. To traverse the return-arm of the course 
was in Greek xdymrew Oarepov x@dov (Aesch. Ag. 334): here 
dvé\kwy k@dov stands for xdprrwy K@dov. 


The word dyé\xwy, dragging back, is, however, unsuitable 
and probably incorrect: avax\Gy (avax\dw), avedOav, and other 
corrections have been suggested. 


Others take xdXov to be the limb of the walker, and suppose 
avédxwy'K@dov, lifting leg, to signify stepping lightly. In this 
case dpduou depends upon reppovwr. 


1183. yelpero é pioavros Suparos, ‘she waked from a 
closed eye’, 1.e. from the condition of having her eyes closed. 
The preposition é is frequently so used. dvatyov, lightless, or 
lustreless (avavyos from avy), is @ conjectural substitute for 
dvavSov, speechless, the reading of the mss, which others retain, 
explaining speechless eye to be an eye which shows that the 
power of speech is lost, - 


1187. Ye, imperfect tense. 


1190. Observe the difference of the tenses, dvacraca, the 
momentary action, and wupoupévy, taking fire as she went. 
mary dvgtac’ from dvalcow, springing up, & more picturesque 
word. 


1193. ovvdecua may be either (1) the objective accugative 
after elxe held, or (2) the accusative of respect after dpapérws 
elxe, was firm as to its fastening (see Dictionary wndst tyews. 
The second is the better as the fastening holds The ES, Be 
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the gold the fastening. Others read ypvooi», making cdvdcoua 
nominative to elye (held), and supplying avrop it (i.e. crépavor) 
as the accusative. 

1194, After paddAov we must supply in thought such words 
as # éxddvero the fire, far from being checked, rather, ete. 
ado» may also be taken with écece, as she shook her move 
violently. 

&dwrero, imperfect middle; supply atrjy, i.e. xduny, de- 
voured it twice as fast, the fire being compared to a tongue. 
Note the similar raudcyou 1187, f5arrew 1189, yrvabuote 1201. 

MaS.; NaureoGa. means to be illuminated, and there- 
fore wip \durrera is not a possible expression. Others édamrrero, 
or édalero. 


1196. v@ rexdévre to a parent: see on 1094. Svopabrys USety, 
unrecognizable to see, or, as we should say, by sight. 


1197. SAos, an irregular feminine, usually 574\y: cf. papos 
in 61. The mss. of Euripides exhibit many such. 

xarderacig=rTo xafiordya, a medical term; the placing (or 
tracing) of the ae was no a matter: it was not easy to say 
where or what like they been. etdvis, natural, also a 
medical term; it is in construction predicate, not epithet. 

1200. sevx.vov Sdxpv, tear of the pine, resin. 

1203. We had the event to warn us (as a teacher). 

1204. d-yveolq, causal dative constructed with rpocrlrre. 

1205. wapeAOdy, entering. See 1137. mss. rporedOdy. 

1206. Sésas. Other mss. xépas. Either phrase is correct, 


1209. dv ylpovra ripBov, this old grave, that is, himself, 
80 old as to be rather a living tomb than a man. Persons in 
extreme age were called ruyzBoydépovres, of which this is an 
exaggeration for pathos. So in Herakl. 166, yépovros elvexa 
TUuBou. 

1218. g@pomelxero. Note the tense: ‘he began to be held 
=he found himself held, 


1215. Kavacricas, raise up, a word appropriate to dénas, 
1212, but not to yévv, and probably repeated by the copyist’s 
mistake. 

1216. The corpse, clinging to the old man by the poisoned 
robes, appeared to struggle against his efforts. 


Gyo, pulled. Cf. Bacch. 1064, r\aBdw ydp éddrns otpdnor 
dxpor nrddor xarzyev Fyev, Tye els pedrov wéSov. The optative 
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is used because the clause is frequentative, meaning ‘ so often 
as he pulled’. 


1218. diréoBy, he sank, literally was quenched, aor. of 
amoo Béwyupt, 


1221, * troBevy S:} KAbover cupdopd, a tale, forscoth, that 
one may well yearn to hear, a reproachful allusion to Medea’s 
cruel eagerness for the description (1133): 57 implies here, as 
often, that the accompanying words are ironical. - Literally, 
an event desirable to those hearing of it. In regular prose the 
article (Trois xAvovor) would be required, but in poetry it is some- 
times omitted. 


. Prof. Robinson Ellis has suggested to me the reading ro. 
kal kAvovet o., a tale fit to make regrets even in a listener, much 
more in an eye-witness. The sense is excellent, but I cannot 
find authority for the rendering of rodewy. wolewds appears 
to signify causing desire, not causing sorrow. The English 
regret, regrettable, bear both meanings, but the ambiguity does 
not, so far as I know, extend to wo@ewos. 


MSS. Toew7 Saxpvover Or Saxpvocr, The first will not scan; 
the second has no meaning, 


1222, As for thy prospect, that I leave (let that be) out of 
question. +d adv, thy case or part in the matter. 


1223. yveoe avr}, thou wilt thyself discover, i.e. it be- 
longs to thee to discover. 


1225—1227. And I will say without shrinking that men 
who pretend to be subtle and students of words greatly waste 
their pains: literally incur great waste or loss, cf. 581. As 
these lines interrupt the simple connexion between 1224 and 
1228, and as Euripides would scarcely lead up to a remark 
on the difference between the exact meaning of the two similar 
words, evrux7s and evdaluwy, by first observing that subtlety 
in words is a waste of pains, we may safely suppose that 
1225—1227 do not belong to this place. They appear to be 
by Euripides, and were perhaps written in the margin of a 
copy of the Medea by a reader who thought, with justice, that 
the story of the messenger has a lame conclusion, so that in 
this case at least there is a ‘waste of subtlety’. Ancient 
mgs. not unfrequently contain passages inserted in this way. 


[Some modern texts have pwolay for fyulay: but this con- 
jecture has no probability, and is not supported by the 
Euripidean use of pwpla. } 


1227. rotrovs. The superfinous demonstrativa here te- 
sumes the participial description rods SonowwTes KT. WS 
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often it resumes a relative clause, such as Sco: Soxovow K.7.X.~ 
would be here. 


1228—1230. evSalpov...ciruxijs = happy...fortunate. The 
accurate interpretation of words, together with all other lin- 
guistic study, was in the time of Euripides perfectly new to 
the Greeks. It was one of the sciences professed and developed 
by the cogroral, or public instructors, a class whose importance 
belongs to the period from 450 to 400 s.c. One of them, 
Prodikos of Keos, gave especial attention to the distinction of 
synonyms. The general interest excited by such enquiries, 
when novel, accounts for the introduction of the present 
quibble into a poetical work designed to catch the popular 
ear, but it is none the less a blemish. SABov, material wealth. 


émuppvuévros, see emippéw. 
1231. See the Analysis. €oure, seems likely. 


1232. éy8lkws "Idcov.. These words are to be emphasized 
and taken closely together, as appeats from their relation and 
place in the sentence: the accumulation of the day’s ca- 
lamities is just as regards Jason (dative of the person interested), 
who has deserved his punishment. The Chorus imply by 
contrast regret for the fate of his innocent bride, which is 
more directly expressed in the following verses. 


1233. cov Evpdopds olkrelpopev, an extremely rare ar- 
rangement of cases; the usual construction is ce gtuypopar 
olxrelpopev, we pity thee for thy fate. 


1234. Sdpovs or wtAas, both ms. readings, 


1235. ydpov tare trav "Idcovos, as the price of wedding 
with a Jason, the name again bearing an indignant emphasis. 


1236. There is a slight pause after the significant rodpyor. 
I am resolved upon the deed—to slay, etc. 


1237. Kravotcy...dyovuray. Where the complement or 
indirect object (wor) of a principal verb (dé5oxrac) also supplies 
the unexpressed accusative-subject (ue) to a dependent infinitive 
(agopuacda: or éxdovva), a participle combined with the de- 
pendent infinitive may agree either with the complement or 
with the unexpressed accusative; and sometimes, as here, the 
construction varies from one to the other. Cf. wpocdaBovri 
...éxdvra in Aesch. Prom. 216, xpdrisra pot...épalyer’ elvac 
mpoohaBovrs pnrépa éxdvra éxdvre Znvi cuurapacrareip, tt seemed 
to me best to take with me my mother and to give the willing 
Zeus my willing aid. In such cases the accusative participle 
is generally more closely connected in sense with the infinitive 
than the other; here for instance xraveiy and agoppacOa 
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express separate actions, dyew oxodjv and éxdovva are two 
aspects of the same proceeding, by inaction to surrender, 


1240. «advtws, any way, whether I slay them or no. It 
is very important to observe that was is a Greek equivalent 
for any a8 well as for every. 


1241, pets. The plural, not the singular, is used, because 
it is the character (of parent), not the individual, which is in 
question.. The same effect is given in English when the 
speaker puts, in the place of ‘I’, a description of himself or 
herself, as for instance here, The parent shall slay them who 
gave them birth. 


1243. aj ov mpdocey. Mss. “7 wpacocev, but usage ree 
quires the double negative after the interrogative ri péA\w; 
and generally after all verbs signifying to abstain or be 
hindered from doing, when the principal sentence is negative 
or interrogative. I am prevented from entering is xwvopat 
un elorvévar, I am not prevented from entering ob xwdtonat ph 
ovx elovévat, what prevents me from entering? ri we xwver pH 
ov elovévas ; 


The junction of the opposed adjectives dewad...dvayKaia, 
horrible but inevitable, by the simple xat is unusual. So is 
the use of mrpaccew xaxd, which commonly takes an accu- 
sative, as rpdoow éxetvoy kaxd, I do him wrong. 


1245. BadBida Blov, a life-beginning, forms as it were a 
compound substantive in the accusative case, and hence the 
case of the adj. Avrnpay which belongs in sense equally to 
both. Badfls is properly the starting-line of a race-course, 


1249. Spws, not strictly necessary to the sense, forms, 
according to Greek usage, part of the concessive clause— 
though nevertheless being a stronger substitute for though. 
There is therefore no break of the verse after o¢’. 


1250. re...88 The substitution of 5¢ for the ve or xal, 
which we should expect, marks that the thought is interrupted 
and does not come to its natural conclusion. It would have 
run, for example, thus, dildo: 7’ Eduoay Kal Pidovo’ ov mavooun. 
But Medea, overcome by the violence of contending feelings, 
suddenly breaks off with a cry of misery and hastily quits the 
stage. Cf. Phoen. 1625, col 7 ed Adexrae yovara pn xpwrew 
éud, éyw 5é valew ovx daca’ dv xOova, where the persuasive 
tone is changed for the peremptory As you are well resolved 
not to beseech, so—nay, I say thou shalt not bide in the land. 


1251—1270. This passage consists of a strophe and anti- 
strophe in dochmiac metre, The regular foot of this metre is 
~~--~-, two iambi separated by a long syllable, e.g. than 
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awpooBadey xép avroxrdvor, but several variations are permitted, 
such as ~~~—~-— odfos Un’ dvépwr, ~~~ ~~~— xarider’ Were 
ray, in which two short syllables take the place of one long, and 
others. With regard to the limits of these variations there 
is a dispute, with which it is not necessary to trouble the 
student at present. The passage is printed here with ms. 
readings throughout (except in 1269), and (with the same 
exception) is without obscurity. Those who maintain the 
necessity of a stricter correspondence between the strophe and 
antistrophe of a doehmiac chorus give various corrections ; for 
example, a critic in The Athenaeum, Nov. 5, 1881, proposes 
alud wep for afuare 1256, udray dpa for paray dpa (sO some MBB.) 
1262, coe Bapis for cor ppevuav Bapds 1265, xal ve Suoperys for xal 
dvoperys 1266. The dochmiac metre is specially used to express 
agitation and excitement. 


1251. The goddess Earth is adjured to prevent the crime 
meditated, because it will outrage her sacred presence; the 
Sun, for the same reason, and also because as an ancestor of 
Medea he may be expected to protect his descendants. 


1253. ovdAopévav. Epic form of é\ouévay aor. participle of 
S\Avme. 


1254. atroxrévov. The prefix adro- in abroxrévos, auvrd- 
xeEtp, avropérrns, etc. may express not only self-murder but also 
kin-murder. See 1269, 1281. 


1256. Construction: péfos éoriv alwart Geod wirvew ix’ dyvé- 
pwy, divine blood is in fear (danger) of being shed by human 
hands. wlrvew in’ dvépwv. In Greek a neuter verb may take 
the same construction as the equivalent passive. Here wirvey 
=éxyetcOa. So d&eAavvew KadAlay éx rodews is to banish Kal- 
lias, éxrecety vxd KadXlov éx médews to be banished by Kallias. 
The epic dvépwy for dvipwy is used by the Attic dramatists in 
choric and other lyrical passages only. 


1260. dovlay tddatvdy re...bm’ adhacripoyv, by fiends made 
bloody and cruel. The construction of vrd and genitive with 
these adjectives is very similar to the use with neuter verbs; 
see last note. dddcropes. According to Greek belief the per- 
petrators of great crimes, and particularly those who outraged 
their near relations, were pursued by evil beings who drove 
them to the commission of fresh crimes and at last brought 
them to punishment. Medea in betraying. her father and 
murdeiing her brother had exposed herself to these addoropes, 
as well as by the murder of Pelias. Cf. 1333. 


1261. pdrav Eppa, is vainly wasted. Eppw which appears 
originally to have meant simply go, acquired like ofyoua the 
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sense be lost, perish, and this sense in the case of Eppw ulti- 
mately excluded the original. 


1266. wpoowirve. Here apparently assail governing co. 
If so, the use is unique; xpooxiryew commonly means to don 
upon in the sense of to embrace and hence to supplicate: but 
see Aesch. Pers. 461 where it is used of arrows falling. ¢édvos 
dpelBerar, Murder responds, i.e, rises up in the soul at the 
bidding of Wrath (x6)0s). 


1268—1270. The mss. give 


xarerd yap Bporois onoyer# pud- 
opar’ éml yaiay av’toporvtas ouvy- 
da Oedbew wirvoyr’ éxt Souots axn, 


with variations évywdd and civoida. So written the words have 
neither construction nor sense, and are clearly in some way 
erroneous. The translation of the text adopted is For the pol- 
lution of kindred blood is dangerous to man, and I know that 
ever afresh (71) woes fall from heaven upon the murderous house. 
On this theory of divine punishment see 1260 and note. ya- 
Aerd, difficult to bear. avrodévravow may be either an adjec- 
tive agreeing with déuos, or a substantive for murderers ; if a 
substantive it is dative of the person interested and would be 
Soca in English by the possessive, upon the house of the 
murderer. 


[Dr L. Schmidt proposes pudopar’...aldy’, i.e. alava frora 
alavés, two short syllables being supposed to be lost before 
aidv’.] ‘ 

1271. The cries of the children are heard within. 

1272 is probably spurious. | 


1273—1292. A second strophe and antistrophe in dochmiac 
metre, interrupted in three places (but see note on 1282) by 
iambic couplets. 


1275. map&0w; deliberative subjunctive, am I to enter? 
English shall I? 


1276. Observe carefully that réxvos does not mean from 
the children, which would require réxvwy, but is the favourite 
Greek dative of the person interested, literally to keep off death 
tor the children. Cf. Herakl. 840, ovx apyter’ aloxvvyy moder 
and dpivew in Rhes. 787, éyw & dutvwy Oijpas eeyeipopat mw- 
Aotoer. 


1277. éy Béovre yap. Supply dpjtere or the like, from the 
preceding imperative; you will aid where there is need, ie. 
your aid is needed. 


v. % 
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1278. dpxiov Elpovs, sword-net, a forced metaphor. An 
armed ambush is called Spoxor Epygpopoe sworded snare in Here. 
Fur. 729, but this is different. It is not improbable that 1278 is 
interpolated and that in reality only one child here speaks, the 
other being already slain. 


1279. dp Foba. dpa with the imperfect marks the disco- 
very of something true before but not observed; thou wast— 
we should say art—then. 


1280. dris, causal relative, seeing that thou; Latin qui with 
the subjunctive. téxvey is ‘attracted’ to the case of the rela- 
tive dv, for xreveis réxva, dv Gporov Erexes. wy is genitive of 
that in which a thing consists; we may render in English wil 
slay thy children, the seed that thou didst bear. Others dé», 
which would be represented by wilt slay the child-seed (7 éxvuy 
dporov) which thou didst bear. 


1282. play. Probably Themisto, whose story with that of 
Ino was dramatised by Euripides in a lost play bearing the 
name of Ino. Themisto, intending to murder the children of 
Ino, was deceived by Ino so as to murder her own, and on dis- 
covering the truth slew herself—fiung herself into the sea, 
if we accept the allusion here. The iambic lines 1284, 1285, 
which refer the allusion to Ino, were probably inserted by the 
error of a commentator, as Ino did not murder her children; 
she and her husband Athamas were maddened by Hera (7% Adds 
Sduap, 1284); Athamas slew their elder child, and Ino drowned 
herself with the younger. . 


1283. Badcty for the prose rpocBadeiv, to lay upon, govern- 
ing the dative téxvos. Cf. Phoen. 1535. The mss. readings é» 
gos xeipa wpooBarey, év dlrs xetpa Badewy are incorrect in 
construction. 


1285. Erreppev GAy, sent in frenzy ; the dative is used like 
the Latin ablative of circumstance. See 1295. 


1286. Even Themisto, the only murderess of her children 
whom the Chorus can call to mind, did not do the act with 
knowledge, and condemned herself by suicide. mlrva, flung 
herself. See 1170 and note on 1256. dévq, causal dative, 
because of. Cf. Bacch. 1120, unde rats éuats duapriac: oréppna 
ody xaraxrdyys, do not slay thy offspring because of my trans- 
gression. 

1287. This and the next line are metrically superfluous 
and probably have the same origin as 1284, 1285. 


1290. rl...davév; what after this (rn) can be strange? 
the climax of the horrible is already reached. 
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1292. Bporots tpefas, hast caused among (lit. for) men, not 
hast done to men, which would require Bporovs. 


1293. Jason enters accompanied by servants (see 1314). 
He questions the women sternly as to the whereabouts of 
Medea, It must be remembered that he knows their sym- 
pathy, and may well divine their privity to the murder of the 
princess. It is this which gives meaning to the words whe 
stand near this house. He implies that after what has hap- 
pened the neighbourhood is suspicious. 


1294. w rd Selv’ elpyacpévyn. Jason shrinks instinctively 
from describing the murder in plam words, and calls it this 
horrible thing. 


1295. toioed’ er’. mss. rotode y’ or roisw. vyg, for the 
construction compare dAy, 1285. 


1296. In construction uw» and ys depend upon ée?, while 
age kpuPOfvac xdrw is ‘epexegetic’ or explanatory; literally 
therefore, she needs the earth, for her to be hidden under, i.e. 
she need; the earth to hide under. For the construction de? 
riva twos, see the Dictionary under dé. In the next clause 
the construction, as frequently happens in Greek, is slightly 
modified—or she must soar etc. PdOog al@épos, translated by 
‘the azure deep of air’. 


1301. dAAd...ydp marks an interruption of thought. Cf. 
1085, 1344. | 


1302. Kaxews belongs both to édpacey and Eptovow: the 
Bubject (éxeivor) to Eptovow is to be supplied from the relative 
ous. 


1304. Lest the relations (of the murdered bride) do me them 
some harm, a3 an English writer might have said in the 16th 
century. The direct object of dpacwor is adrods supplied from 
waldwv: pot is dative of the person interested. tv, emphatic, 
often used in a bad sense. 


1805. pytp@ov, done by thetr mother. 


1306. ol kaxov, how far in misery: a partitive genitive, 
as in rod yijs; where in the world? . 


1307. ov...dv ép0éyfw. In negative conditional sentences 
of this form the protasis (here el 70706a) is frequently omitted, 


1308.  wov; Certainly it may be? or in English, Ah, 
daubtless, anticipates without surprise, and has here a sarcastic 
force. 4 wou is generally used in positive assertions, but 
there seems to be no reason why it should not be waek Wa wn 
interrogative tone in such a case as the present, Woicn MKere 
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widely from 695, where see note. It is possible, however, that 
we ought to read, 4 zou Or perhaps. 


1309. matdes oéSey together. 


1810. rl Ades; In questions of this kind, expressing ex- 
treme horror and dismay, the verb is frequently put in the 
future (cf. Hel. 780, Hipp. 358, Hec. 511, 713, 1124, Ion 1113, 
Phoen. 1274) as if the speaker, unable to believe his ears, 
waited to be told again before grasping the sense. 


1811. Literally, Think from this “moment (57 here nearly 
synonymous with dn) in the belief that thy children are no 
more, Le. Thy children are not: take it for certain. ws with 
the genitive absolute states a fact ascertained or presupposed. 


1812. Jason is still half incredulous with amazement. 
Hence yap, which in such questions often seems to imply a 
thought—it cannot be for, etc. In English we say Where then? 
How then? and the like. 


1316. tyHv 8...¢6vm. The sentence which would have 
concluded regularly in such a form as ryv dé tloovoay dévor, 
is modified in order to express more emphatically the purpose 
of revenge: both horrible things, the children dead, and her— 
she shall pay with her blood. Other mss. rlowuat, depending on 
ws—that she may pay. 


1317. From the old Greek commentary and introduction 
to the play we learn thai Medea, with the bodies of the chil- 
dren, here appears in a chariot drawn by dragons (éml apuaros 
dpaxévrwy wrepwruy), and no doubt raised above the stage by 
machinery. She is secure of her flight to Athens, and defies 
Jason in safety. 


dvapoxAeves, unbarrest. poxdds is here the bar of the gate 
(not a lever). The preposition in dvayox\evew has a negative 
force as in avaxadurrewv. 


1327. Awv re kal yatay. See on 1251. 


1329. The truth, which Jason now perceives but missed 
before, is set forth in 1833, the gods have directed upon me the 
avenging spirit of thy family ; a wife laden with the curses of 
a father and brother could but bring ill to her husband. 


1330, Sdépov, BapSapov must be supplied. 


1333, tev oov, masculine. of col=thy friends. rdv cov 
or Tov gov &’ Mss. On addorwp see 1260. 


1334. kKravovea tmaptotioy, at the hearth, the place sacred 
to family union. According to another version of the story, 
Apsyrtos was slain upon the Argo. 
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1337. dv&pi rode=euol, and so frequently in all cases. 


1340. dv. The plural ‘E\\nvidwy is to be supplied from 
the general ‘EdAnvis, any Greek. 


1341. «Sos, in apposition not to ce but to the notion 
yapov implied in ynual coe—in full, ‘with whom to wed was an 
alliance etc.’ 


1342. dAatvay: we should choose tigress as the symbol of 
cruelty; but the lion and lioness had a less noble name to 
Greek ears, TuponvlSes. This is geographically vague, as the 
Messenian strait associated with Scylla is not ‘Tyrrhene’ or 
Tuscan in the usual sense. The point of the epithet here is to 
show that Scylla, like Medea, was barbarian. 


1346. atoxporort, artist in villainy. He taunts her with 
being a professional murderess and poisoner (¢apuakis), allud- 
ing to her successive victims, Apsyrtos, Pelias, his daughters, 
the princess, Kreon, and her own children. The termination 
-rocos belongs to trade-names, as Aoyxoro.0s, spear-maker; dv- 
dpiavrorods, statuary, etc. téxvynv prarpove, murderous by 
trade, lit. as to trade, pursuing the idea of aicxporods. rékvev 
prarchdve Mss., which the copyists supposed to mean murderess 
of thy children, but the adj. pacpévos cannot govern a genitive. 


1347. mdpa=mapeore (observe the accent). 


1350. t€w mpocevrety Lovras. Two constructions are in 
point of grammar equally possible: (1) I shall not be able to 
speak to my children alive ; (2)—taking waidas as the subject 
of rpocemety, and mpogermety fwvras as explanatory of fw watéas 
—TI shall not have the children surviving to bid me farewell. 
mwpocevrety has in addition to its general meaning the special 
sense of to give last greeting or bid adieu (see Hipp. 1099, wrpoo- 
elrad’ huas kal wporéuware xOoves), and was applied technically 
to the solemn farewell which formed part of the Greek ritual 
for the dead (see Alkest. 609, ryv Oavotcay ws voulferat mpocel- 
wate), According to Greek sentiment, to be buried by one’s 
children was a matter of immense importance and one of the 
chief objects of marriage (see 1035 of this play, Alk. 662, and 
many other passages); and this gives much probability to the 
second interpretation, especially as the first, though apparently 
simpler, would rather require ovxér: instead of ov, and makes 
(ayras superfluous. 


adtékeon, mss. Others dwroXeras, which is more forcible. 
Jason would naturally end with a reproach. 


1351. paxpav dy éérava, a colloquial ellipse in which 
Novyous, pjow or the like must be supplied. MW oecora so 
Aesch, Ag. 916. 
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1353. How you have been done by and how you did by me, 
cf. 488. There is practically little difference here between the 
perf. wéwovéas and the aorist efpydow, but the perfect em- 
phasizes the permanence of the undigcharged debt of gratitude. 
‘It is important to remember that the Greek perfect, differing 
in this from the English perfect, frequently expresses the 
present result of past actions; thus 6 ed werov@ws means a 
person under obligation. elpyadow. The form of the augment 
is exceptional, ¢- generally becoming 7- in augmented tenses. 
The reason of this is that el- in elpyacduny is not really a 
temporal augment, but a contraction from é-epyacaunr. The 
verb épyatouas once had an initial F (digamma=English w) 
and therefore like other verbs beginning with a consonant, 
took the syllabic augment. 


1356. «mpobels, offered. Some mss. awpooels, added, that 
is, gave you your second wife. 


1357. advarl. Some mss, ariuws or driuov. exPadety future 
infinitive, depending on uedXe supplied. 

1358. «mpés ratra, in face of this, a frequent formula of 
defiance, implying that the speaker will hold to what he has 
said. It may be rendered in English by So. Kal Aéavay, 
even lioness or other name that pleases you. 


1359 inserted in imitation of 1342 to complete the construc- 
tion of xal Adawav, which was supposed to mean both a lioness... 
Tvuponvev wédSov. Scylla did not dwell on Tyrrhene ground, 
nor on any ‘ground’ (see on 1342), nor would Euripides have 
given this precision to his poetical geography. 

1360. dvOnbdpny, gripped, or, as we should say, wrung. 


1362. Ave=DAvoiredet. Adyos, nominative. Another con- 
struction is also grammatically possible (rd ce wh éyyeAav) Ade 
aAyos, it relieves the pain. 

1364. voow, weakness (moral). 


1367. xij~lwoas=xal jilwoas. The xat puts emphasis on 
the word—Was it worth to thee ? 

1869. ool...xaxd, in thy sight all is evil, i.e. thy evil mind 
turns all things to harm. Others gov, partitive genitive; in 
thee all is evil, thou hast no virtue. 

1370. Medea wisely changes the subject. dp (I say this), 
for. In such cases we do not in our idiom use any conjunction, 
but the frequency of disconnected sentences (asyndeta) is one 
of the chief differences of English as compared with Greek. 


1871. otpat, like the Latin opinor, often expresses not 
donbt but assurance, nay, surely or I trow. Mss. ofpot, wot, 
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or Guot, Others dpol, cruel. doi, emphatic; live. pracropes= 
GAaoropes. 


1874. Bd. Batcs is known elsewhere only in two closely 
connected meanings, (1) rumour and (2) oracular voice: Phun is 
a synonym in both. As neither is suitable here, it is probable 
that this is a different word, derived not from Bdjey, to speak 
(if such a verb existed) but from Bdtw (= faifw, cf. xpdatw and 
xpavy}), to bark or make the noise of a , which occurs in 
Aesch. Cho. 881, xwgos 4076 wal xabevdovew parny dxpavra Batw, 
I shriek to the deaf and vainly bay (like a watch-dog) without 
effect to men asleep, and in Aesch. Pers. 590, ovd’ ér: yAdooa 
Bporotow év pudNaxais* \éAuTat yap ads éhevOepa Bavew, the tongue 
of mankind is no longer under a muzzle (or gag), for the people 
are released to vent their howling freely, and elsewhere. If so it 
should be properispomenon—not Adéis but Batis (cf. xpadks, 
itis, ypdtts). meupds is frequently used of unpleasant sounds. 
Translate, I am weary of thy harsh snarling. 


[Dr Ludwig Schmidt, while allowing the general correctness 
of my remarks in the larger edition on Ba{w in tragedy, sug- 
gests the rendering I loath thy hateful name (‘wir mochten das 
Wort im Sinne von ‘‘Namen” fassen’), referring for illustration 
to Aesch. Sept. 571, xaxotor Pater woddd Tudéws Blay, ’Epwvos 
KAnrijpa, wpdcrodov déovov, where the translation, he gives ill 
names, is certainly most appropriate, though not necessary, as 
we may render he howls reproaches at him. In fact, if there 
were really two verbs, (1) Bd{w meaning primarily to bark but 
applied in a large variety of metaphors to human language of 
an insolent, defiant, or angry tone, and (2) Baftw, to speak, they 
must have tended to confusion in use, and it will inevitably be 
difficult for us to distribute the extant examples between them. 
But if Bagw, to bark, will cover the field, Batw, to speak, has 
yet to prove its existence, nor can any proof be satisfactory 
which does not include a scientific derivation of the word from 
some root having that meaning. The Homeric examples of 
Bagw prove, in my judgment, nothing either way, and the 
strongest argument for Bafw, to speak, is the existence of Batis 
in its common meanings. Without pretending to speak posi- 
tively, I still think it possible that both the rumour of a crowd 
and the crooning voice of un oracle were originally called Bagts 
from their sound, which suggested to the ear the prolonged 
whine of a dog. Of course this origin must have been wholly 
forgotten before Baits could be used as we find it in literature, 
but this is a common phenomenon in the history of language. ] 


1375. fqdvov agrees in gender with the sense (70 dwahdo- 
geoOa) expressed by arad\ayal, parting is easy. Ci. Proen, 
963, d7Aov of y’ éuol Ad-yor, at least what I say is porn. bases? 
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a concordance is oxjua xara ovvecw, ‘a construction according 
to the sense.’ 


1377. «Aaboar, one ms., the majority xatoas. If xaica 
be read the order of the words in Oapa: xal xaioa is the reverse 
of the order in time; or, as the Greek grammarians said, there 
is a@ Uorepov Mporepoy. mapes, See waplyut. 


1379. “Hpas révevos “Axpalas. There was a temple of 
Hera Akraia (Juno Acraea) or ‘Hera on the Cape,’ on a pro- 
montory over against Sikyon and therefore in the neighbourhood 
of Corinth (Liv, xxxm. 23). This is probably the temple here 
mentioned. Medea will not bury the children in Corinthian . 
soil for the reason next given. 


1380. avrov, here, i.e. in Corinth. «xa@v8pley may be 
taken absolutely triumph in rifling the graves, or may have for 
object either watdas (supplied) or ruuSovs. The first way is 
perhaps the best. mss. av’rods or avrav. The use of super- 
fluous pronouns is not according to the style of Euripides. 


1381. yq Zrobgov, Corinth, called from the founder of its 
royal house, as Athens is called yaia ’Epex@éws. Cf. 405, and 
on the ¢opr# see the commencement of the Introduction. 


1386. Medea was a prophetess, as well as an enchantress; 
in Pindar’s fourth Pythian Ode she is made to foretell the for- 
tunes of one of the Argonauts whose descendants, according to 
the legend, colonized the island of Thera. 


1388. véwv. mss. éyay, but this does not give a point 
which Medea would care to make. It should be observed that 
this passage (1384—1388) is of doubtful authorship. 


1391. Oeds 7 Salpwv. The ’Epwves were properly Geol, 
Alxn not precisely a goddess but a daluwy or divine power. 


1392. fevardrov properly ‘false to one who befriended 
thee in a foreign land.’ She refers to the relations between 
herself and Jason in Kolchis. . 


1393. o ev. Fie upon thee! dev is an exclamation of 
anger as well as of grief, and must not everywhere be rendered 
by ‘ Alas!’ 

1396. This is not yet lamentation; wait till old age be 
added, literally wait for old age also. i.e. ‘The measure of 
thy punishment and grief is not yet full.’ When the father in 
the natural course would expect ynpoBooxeio#a:, he would feel 
more deeply the loss of children. 


The anapaestic metre, in which 1389—1419 is written, con- 
sisting of dactyls (-~~), spondees (——), and anapaests es —), is 
subject to the rule. of synaphea (cwagea, trom cuvadns con- 
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tinuous, cuvarrw, to fit together) or continuity of the lines. 
Thus if one line ends with a vowel and the next begins with 
a vowel, the first vowel must be elided (1398), a long vowel 
or diphthong must be followed by a consonant in the next line 
(1392), and a short vowel followed by a consonant at the end of 
a line cannot be counted as long unless the next line begins 
with a consonant (1394)—in short the rules of scansion for the 
last syllables of lines are the same as for any other syllables. 
But in 1396 this rule is violated: yfpas is scanned as two long 
syllables, though the a is short and the next line begins with 
a vowel. This might be rectified without much injury to the 
force of the expression by substituting yjpack’ (ripacxe) but 
in Eur. El. 1333 there is an exception apparently not cor- 
rigible. There, as here, the two lines belong to different 
speakers, and it is probable that in such a case the rule was 
not strictly observed. 


1398. &ras, see xrelvw. 


1399. oréparos depends upon xppiw, and mwpoorriiacba 
(auc) is a faittier explanation (epexegesis)—literally, I long for 
the lips of my children to kiss, i.e. I long to kiss etc. The 
construction is frequent with verbs of desiring, e.g. Herod. v. 
38, €dce yap 57 cunuaxtnys Twos ol peyarys ekevpeOjvat, he needed 
to find out a powerful alliance. 


1401. mpocavdgs. Now thou wouldst give them farewell 
and blessing. See on mpoceeiy 1350. mpocavdaw (in prose 
mwpocayopevw) is the corresponding present tense. dre, the 
regular Greek equivalent for the English before, in contrasts 
between past and present. darwodpevos, see arwhéw. 


1408. mdpa=sdpeort. 


1413. The point of the wish lies, as often, in the parti- 
ciple, Would I had not begot them, to see them after all (ém) 
slain by thee! Odedov, properly wdedov. So Spere for wWpere 
in anapacsts, Aesch. Pers. 915. The omission of the augment 
is commonly admitted by the tragedians only in lyrical passages 
and in the narratives (jjces) of messengers, such as 1136— 
1230, in which the influence of the old epic language is stronger. 
Spedov, however, seems to be an exception and appears even in 
later prose. See ddeldw and cf. 1. 


1415—1419. This ‘tag’ appears at the conclusion of four 
other plays of Euripides (Alk., Hel., Bacch., Androm.), and 
another at the end of three (Iph. Taur., Orest., Phoen.). They 
were appended in acting without regard to the contents of the 
play, and sometimes, as here, are not particularly appropriate. 
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The following table is intended not merely or chiefly to 
facilitate reference, but to assist the study of the text from the 


side of grammar. 


The student is recommended, after reading 


the play, to work carefully through the passages and notes .in- 
dicated, especially if he is studying without other help. 


1. Genitive Case. 
double genitive 49 (cf. 1245) 
genitive of definition 153, 


394, 920 

of respect after 
vocatives 358, 
995, 1028 

of respect after ex- 
clamation 899, 
1051 

after negative ad- 
jectives 673, 737 

of comparison 300, 
443, ete. 

after verbs signi- 
fying comparison 
76, 315, 1093 

after adjective 
signifying com- 
parison 765 

partitive after rov- 
to 56 

partitive after ad- 
verb of place 
1306 

partitive after pro- 
noun implied 584 


genitive partitive after verb 


302, 946 (cf. 284) 

of quality 304 

of price 968 

after verb or ad- 
jective signifying 
deprivation 52, 
286, 334, 421, 
498, 881 (ef. 
1010) 

after rnp (cf. pre- 
ceding class) 329 

after passive ten- 
ses of ovlynur 1348 

after verb of me- 
mory 1246 

objective 587 

governed by drrt- 
in composition 
1176 

absolute after ws 
1311 


2. Dative Case. 


double dative 991 


dative of the peraon whee 
interesl, Wise, St 


I 24 
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Opinion is in ques- 
tion 6, 283, 509, 
580,730, 1000, 1221, 
1232, 1269 


dative causal 405, 432, 671, 


1204, 1286, 1364 

instrumental 196, 
200, 218, etc. 

of accompanying cir- 
cumstance 587 

(compare with the 
three previous heads 
the dative ¢irous 
459) 

of avrés with substan- 
tive (resembling da- 
tive of accompany- 
ing circumstance) 
164 

of measure or quan- 
tity 318 

after verb signifying 
anger 271 

after Siddopos etvac 
579 

after avri- in compo- 
sition 429 


3. Accusative Case. . 
accusative cognate 698, 1041 


—— 


cognate with pas- 
sive 840 

cognate of pro- 
nouns 158, 1409 

quasi-cognate (7.e. 
cognate in mean- 
ing to the verb 
but not  con- 
nected with it in 
etymology) 187, 
1067, 1158 

in apposition to 
action of verb 
384, 514, 89], 
1341 

of part affected 8, 
143 

of place towards 


which 7, 
771, 920 


359, 


accusative describing the ob- 


ject of a depen- 
dent proposition 
248, 44 

double after dpa. 
1304 — 

forming with verb 
acompound verb 
governing an- 
other accusative 
205 

absolute of parti- 
ciples 372, 448 


4. Verbs, neuter with prepo- 


sition and case of 
the agent (as @a- 
veiy vid Tivos) 487, 
488, 500, 714,1015 
(cf. the same with 
adjective 1260) 


5. Present Indicative. 
present for future 938 





6. Perfe 
Greek 


historical 1141,1161, 
1169, etc. (cf. 668, 
955) 

ct Indicative. 

perfect of verb de- 


noting process = English 
present of verb denoting 
condition @géornxa 51, mwé- 


guxa 
qvo.da 


294, otda 300, wé- 
318, dpape 322, forxa 


337, etc. 
7. Imperfect Indicative. 


imperfeet in 


conditional 
sentence 541 
with dv in apo- 
dosis 10, 491 
=the English 
continuous per- 
fect have been 
doing 131 

with doa 703, 1279 
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8. Aorist Indicative. 


aorist of action just past, 
corresponding to 
English present 64, 
214, 272, 791, 906, 
1043 (cf. qveca, éry- 
vera 223, 707) 

— of past action indefi- 
nite in time, corre- 
sponding to English 
perfect 293, 440, 
652 

—— frequentativeor ‘gno- 
mic’ 130, 245, 629 

—— with a in apodosis 
6, 370, 1307 


9. Imperative with olc@ 6; 
otc6’ ws; etc. 600 


10. Subjunctive. 


subjunctive with dy in gene- 
ral temporal 
sentences de- 
pendent on 
primary tenses 
129, 189, 244 
without dy in 
general rela- 
tive sentence 
516 

with éavof gene- 
ral hypothesis 
241 

with éav of par- 
ticular future 
hypothesis 2¢0 

with o6rws dy= 
according as 


331 
——  withdvafter rply 
(only where 


the principal 
eentence 18 
negative and 
primary) 680 
deliberative 502, 
1271, 1275 


125 


11. Optative. 


optative expressing a wish 
83, 95, 113, ete. 

with dy after the 
interrogative was 
expressing a wish 
97, 173 

in or. obl, for the 
corresponding in- 
dicative tense in 
or. recta 71 

in dependentclause 
where the princi- 
pal verb is. opta- 
tive 599 (but con- 
trast 659) 

frequentative after 
el 1216 


12. Infinitive. ; 


infinitive as subject without 
article 543 

with article as ex- 
clamation of in- 
dignant surprise 
1052 

after éwicrauac I 
‘know how to 538 

epexegetic or ex- 
planatory (the 
English ‘ good to 
eat’) 125, 126, 
258, 264, 316, 
820, 430, 442, 
530, 1196, 1400 

consecutive( = inf. 
with wore) 415, 
1170, 1296 


13. Purticiple. 

participle in singular with 
plural verb 565 
—— irregularity incase 

of 58 

as supplementary 
predicate 74, 216, 
939, DAS 


——— ee 


—— 
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participle where English has 
finite verb and 
vice versa 1413 

neuter accusative 
absolute 372, 448 

aorist with dy 781 

aorist with éw 
33, 90 


14. Adjectives. 


adjective as supplementary 
predicate 45, etc. 
neuter accusative 
as adverb 120, 
329, 496, 952 
neuter predicate 
with plural sub- 
ject 1375 
possessive neuter 
with article= 
personal _ pro- 
noun 312, 346, 
745 (cf. 1089), 
1222 


possessive in ob- 
jectivesense 400, 
1155 

masculine, when 
referring to a 
speaker (mascu- 
line or feminine) 
who uses the 
first person plu- 
ral 314, 385 

feminine in -os 
contrary to rule 
1197 

comparative after 
BaXoy 7 485 

superlative irre- 
gularly for com- 
parative 581 


15. Pronouns, 
relative attracted to antece- 
dent 296, 401 
antecedent attracted to rela- 
tive 1280 (see also onel2) 
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ellipse of pronominal ante- 
cedent 356, 454, 515, 753, 
758 

relative 7 with antecedent 
to be supplied from the 
general sense 384, 555, 
768 

article as relative 836 

demonstrative pronoun in 
apposition to substantival 
clause 234, 1104 

ouTos a8 Vocative 922 


16. Prepositions. 


éa¢ with accusative of mo- 
tion through 211 

els in respect of 265, 547, 
1092 


els towards (of persons) 495 

éx= English to 770 

éx followed by concrete de- 
scription of condition = 
from the condition of, etc. 
1183 

& ruc (masculine) rorotros 
yevécOar, etc. 217, 228 

év=in the matter of 741 

ér{ with dative of the ob- 
ject or result with which 
an act is done 1103 

éxt in succession to (éxcya- 
petv) 694 

kar’ avipa 675 

wapaé with dative of person 
in judyment of 763 

adpa=mdpeort, rape 443, 
1408 


wapa contrary to 577 

apos with genitive of agent 
256, 297, 498, 705 

apos with genitive in adju- 
ration 324, etc. 

mpos xapev Tivds 538 

pos ravra 1358 

apés as adverb 407, 704 

avy Gem 625, 802, 915 

vro- in composition = before 
871 


GRAMMATICAL INDEX. 


preposition put after and 
separate from its case 985 


17. Adverbs. 


adverbs in -#ev where the 
sense of motion is ex- 
pressed or implied in the 
context, but not by the 
verb with which the ad- 
verb is constructed (preg- 
nant use) 239, 506, per- 
haps 1004 

adverbs in -ws with éyew 
533, 550 (?), 1192 (?): in 
the last two the text is 
doubtful 


18. Conjunctions and Partt- 
cles. 


or misplaced 847, 856 
mov; in interrogations: 
doubtful. See 695, 1308 


7 
7 


—_ 


127 


ei whether followed by opta- 
tive with av 941 

ws with ellipse of governing 
verb 609 

wore as 523, 1200 

6é in apodosis 701 

re...0€ 1250 

pvév in interrogations 676, 
1129 

pev...re 125, 430 

ydp in interrogations 1312 

adAd...ydp 1301 (see note) 

your 504 

cai 5% 386 (contrast 1065) 

puy 584, 1365 


19. Negatives. 


ov after ef 88 

ore...o0 1349 

ov yu interrogative with 
second person future in- 
dicative 1151 

od 4% with aor. subj. 728 
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BERNARD DRAKE, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, 
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THE ORESTEIAN TRILOGY. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by A. O. PRICKARD, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of | 
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ANTONINUS, MARCUS AURELIUS—SOOK IV. OF THE 
MEDITATIONS. The Text Revised with Translation and 
Notes. By HASTINGS CRossLey, M.A., Professor of Greek 
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ARATUS—T7HE SKIES AND WEATHER-FORECASTS 
OF ARATUS. Translated with Notes by E. PosTr, M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
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ARISTOTLBE—AN INTRODUCTION 70 ARISTOTLES’ 
RHETORIC, With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By 
E. M. Corr, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
8vo, 145. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHT, With Translation and Notes by E. Postr, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 85. 6d. 

THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK TJ. Translated by a Cam- 
bridge Graduate. 8vo. 5s. [Book LI, in preparation. 
THE POLITICS. Edited, after SUSEMIHL, by R. D. Hicks, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Camb. 8vo. [J the press. 
THE POLITICS. Translated by J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Cr.8vo. [J the press. 

ARISTOPHANES—7HE B/IRDS. Translated into English 
Verse, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B. H. 
KENNEDY, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. Help-Notes to the same, . 
for the use of Students. 15. 62. 

ARNOLD—A HANDBOOK OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY— 
By W. T. ARNOLD, B.A. [ln preparation, 
THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL AD. 
MINISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CON: 
STANTINE THE GREAT, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘‘Qught to prove a valuable handbook to the Student of Roman His- 
tory.’’—GUARDIAN. 


BABRIUS. (RUTHERFORD.) Scriptores Fabularum Graeci. 
I. BABRIUS. A Revised Text, with Introductions, Critical 
Notes, and a Commentary. By W. G. RUTHERPORD, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant-Master in St. Paul’s School. 
8vo. [Zn the press. 

BELCHER—SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
LATIN GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a Chapter on 
Analysis of Sentences. By the Rev. H. BELCHER, M.A., 
Assistant Master in King’s College School, London. New 
Edition. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

KEY 70 THE ABOVE (for Teachers only), 2s. 6d. 
SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. PART II., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an 
ae means EXERCISES IN LATIN IDIOMS, 

¢. 18mo. 

KEY T0 THE BO VE, \In preparation. 
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BLACKIE—GREEK AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR 
USE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By JouN 
STUART BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University formerly 
of Edinburgh. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CICERO—T7HE ACADEMICA. The Text revised and explained 

by JAMES REID, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 
New Edition. With Translation. 8vo. [Zs the press. 
THE ACADEMICS, Translated by JAMEs S. ReE1D, M.A. 
8vo. 55. 6d. 
SELECT LETTERS.—After the Edition of ALBERT 
Watson, M.A, Translated by G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow 
of Hertford College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Hailey- 
bury. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited by J. R. Green, M.A, 
Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 64, each, 


A Series of small volumes upon some of the principal 
classical writers, whose works form subjects of study in our 
Schools. : 


EURIPIDES. By Professor J. P. MAHAFFY. [ Ready. 
‘LIVY. By Rev. W. W. Capss, M.A. [Ready. 
SOPHOCLES. By Prof. LEwis CAMPBELL. [ Ready, 
VERGIL. By Professor H. NETTLESHIP. [Ready, 
DEMOSTHENES. By Prof. S. H. BurcHER. [ Ready, 
TACITUS. By A.J. CHurcu, M.A., & W. J. Bropriss, 
M.A. [ Ready, 


CICERO. By Professor A. S. WILKINS. : 
HERODOTUS. By James Bryce, es se i tal ta 

BLLI8S—PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
‘PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, for the use of Classica} 
Teachers and Linguists. By A. J. Exzis, B.A., F.R.S. 
Extra fcap. 8vo 4s. 6d. 

ENGLAND—EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX AND 
IDIOM, ARRANGED WITH REFERENCE T0O 
ROBY'S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. B. 
ENGLAND, M.A., Assistant Lecturer at the Owens College, 
Manchester, Crown 8vo. 2s, 6¢. Key, for Teachers only, 
2s. Gul, 

EURIPIDES—MEDBEA. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. W. VERRALL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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GEDDES—Z7HE PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS 
By W. D. GEpDgs, Professor of Greek in the . University of 
Aberdeen. 8vo. 145. 


G@LADSTONE—Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. GLapsrong, M.P. 


FUVENTUS MUNDI; or, Gods and Men of the Heroic 
Age, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Crown 8vo, 
65. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF HOMER, 18mo. 1s. 


@0ODWIN— Works by W. W. Goopwin, Professor of Greek in 
Harvard University, U.S.A. 


SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE 
GREEK VERB, New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, revised, Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


**Tt is the best Greek Grammar of its size in the English language.”— 
Athenaeum. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


GOODWIN-—A JTEXT-BOOK OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY, 
based on RITTER and PRELLER’s ‘‘ Historia Philosophiae 
Graecae et Romanae.” By ALFRED GOODWIN, M.A. Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and Professor of Greek in 
University College, London. 8vo. [ln preparation. 


GREENWOOD—7HE ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAM.- 
MAR, including Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of 
Derivation and Composition ; adapted to the System of Crude 
Forms. By J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal of Owens College, 
Manchester. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS, Books I.—III.—7HE EMPIRES OF THE 
EAST, Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by A. H. 
Sayce, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, 


and Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology. Bre. 
lm the press 
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HODGSON—MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICA- 
TION. A bdrief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, 
prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By 
F, Hopcson, B.D., late Provost of Eton. New Edition, 
revised by F. C. Hopcson, M.A. 18mo. 35. 


HOMER—Z7HE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. 
BuTcHeEr, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and ANDREW LANG, M.A., late Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. Second Edition, revised and corrected, with new 
Introduction, additional Notes and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 62. 


THE ILIAD, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
WALTER LEAF, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the late J. H. PRATT, M.A. 8vo. [Zn preparation, 


THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose. By ANDREW 
LANG, M.A., WALTER LEAF, M.A., and ERNEST Myegrs, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. [ln the Press. 


HOMERIC DICTIONARY. For Use in Schools and Colleges. 
Translated from the German of Dr. G. Autenrieth, with 
Additions and Corrections by R. P. Kerr, Ph.D. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HORACE—7THE WORKS OF HORACE, rendered into 
English Prose, with Introductions, Running Analysis, and 
Notes, by J. LONSDALE, M.A., and S. Lex, M.A. Globe 
$vo. 35. 6d. 


JACKSON—FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COM.- 
POSITION. By BLOMFIELD JAcKSON, M.A. Assistant. 
Master in King’s College School, London. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

KEY TO FIRST STEPS. 18mo. 3s. 6d, 
(Supplied to Teachers only.) 


SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 
with Miscellaneous Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Exami- 
nation Papers in Greek Scholarship. 18mo. 25. 6d, 
KEY TO SECOND STEPS. 18mo. 3s. 6d, 

(Supplied to Teachers only.) 
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JACKSON—A MANUAL OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY, By 
HENRY JACKSON, M.A., Fellow and Prelector in Ancient 
Philosophy, Trinity College, Cambridge. [ls preparation. 


JEBB—Works by R. C. Jebs, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. . 
THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO 
ISAEOS. 2 vols. 8vo. 255. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS, ANTI1- 
PHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, AND 
ISAZ0S, Edited, with Notes. Being a companion volume to 
the preceding work. 8vo. 125. 6d. 
THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS. Translated 
from a revised Text, with Introduction and Notes, Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 
A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE, 18mo. 1s. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. Crown 8vo 
*[n preparation 


JUVENAL—TZTHIRTEEN SATIRES OF FUVENAL, With 
a Commentary. By JoHN E. B. Mayor, M.A., Kennedy 
Professor of Latin at Cambridge. Vol. I. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Vol. II. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

‘* For really ripe scholarship, extensive acquaintance with Latin litera- 
ture, and familiar knowledge of continental criticism, ancient and modern, 
it is unsurpassed among English editions.’’—Pror. CONINGTON IN 
‘*EpINBURGH REVIEW.” 

‘© Mr. Mayor’s work is beyond the reach of common literary compli- 

ment. It is not only a commentary on Juvenal, but a mine of the most 
valuable and interesting inforination on the history, social condition, 
manners, and beliefs of the Roman world during the period of the early 
Empire."’"—Pror. NETTLESHIP IN THE *‘ ACADEMY.” 

‘* Scarcely any valuable contribution that has been hitherto made to the 
interpretation of Juvenal will be sought in vain in this commentary .... 
This excellent work meets the long felt want of a commentary to Juvenal 
on a level with the demands of inodern science.”—Pror. FRIEDLANDER 
oF K6NIGSBERG IN ‘‘ JAHRESBERICHT FUR ALTERTHUMSWISSENSCHAFT.” 


THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated into English after the 
Text of J. E. B. Mayor by HERBERT STRONG, M.A., Professor 
of Latin, and ALEXANDER LEEPER, M.A., Warden of Trinity 
College, in the University of Melbourne. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


KIEPERT—MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY,, 
Translated from the German of Dr, HEINRICH KIEPERT, 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

“The English Edition of the ‘Manual’ will form an indispensable cam- 
panion to Kiepert’s ‘ Atlas’ now used in many of out \eading scnodal’ — 
THE TIMEs. 
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KYNASTON—ZXERCISES IN THE COMPOSITION OF 
| GREEK IAMBIC VERSE by Translations: from English 

Dramatists. By Rev. H. KyNasTon, M.A., Principal of 
Cheltenham College. With Introduction, Vocabulary, &c. 
Extra Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
KEY TO THE SAME (for Teachers only). Extra feap. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 
EXEMPLARIA CHELTONIENSTA : sive quae discipulis 
suis Carmina identidem Latine reddenda proposuit ipse red- 
didit ex cathedra dictavit HERBERT KYNASTON, M.A., 
Principal of Cheltenham College. Extra feap. 8vo. 5s. 

LIVY, Books XXI.—XXvV. Translated by A. J. CHurcH. 
M.A., and W. J. BRoprigs, M.A. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press, 

MACMILLAN—//IRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. 
MACMILLAN, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
sometime Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School. New Edition. 
Enlarged. r8mo. Is. 6d. 

MABAFFPY—Works by J. P. MAanArry, M.A., Professor of 
Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE ; from Homer to Menander, 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. With Map. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illus- 
trations. 18mo. rs. 


EURIPIDES. 18mo. 15. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 
MARSHALL— A TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREER 
VERBS, classified according to the arrangement of Curtius’ 
Greek Grammar. By J. M. MARSHALL, M.A., one of the 
Masters in Clifton College. S8vo. cloth, New Edition. 1s. 
MARTIAL—BOOKS J. AND II. OF THE EPIGRAMS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, hy Professor J. E. P. 
Mayor, M.A. 8vo. [/ the press. 
MAYOR (JOHN B. B.)—FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after KARL HALM, with Corrections and large Additions by 
Professor JOHN E, B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised. Feap. Svo. 4s, 6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE 70 LATIN LITERA. 


TURE. Edited after Htpner, with large Additions 
Professor JOHN E. B. MAyor. Crown 8vo. 10s, 62. "a 
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MAYOR (JOSEPH B.)—GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By 
the Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature 
in King’s College, London, Part I., with Vocabulary, 15. 6d. 
Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index, 3s. 6¢. com- 
plete in one Vol. New Edition. Fceap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 


NIXON—FPARALLEL EXTRACTS arranged for translation 
into English and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. 
NIXON, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer, King’s College, 
Cambridge. Part I1.—Historica] and Epistolary. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 35. 62. 


PHRYNICHUS — RUTHERPORD — 7HE NEW PHRY- 
NICHUS ; being a Revised Text of the Ecloga of the Gram- 
marian Phrynichus. With Introduction and Commentary by - 
W. GUNION RUTHERFORD, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Assistant Classical Master in St. Paul’s School. 8vo. 18s. 


PINDAR—T7HE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and short Notes, by ERNEST 
Myers, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 
Svo. 55. 


PLATO—T7HE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into 
English, with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Lu. DAvigs, 
_M.LA., and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 18mo. 45. 6d. © 


PHILEBUS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
HENRY JACKSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. [J preparation. 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. Being 
the Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato. Trans- 
lated by F. J. CHuRCH. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d, 


PH/EDO, Edited by R. D. ARCHER-HIND, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. [ln preparation. 


PLAUTUS—7HE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. With 
Notes, Prolegomena, and Excursus. By WILLIAM RAMSAY, 
M.A., formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow, Edited by Professor Gzrorcz G. RAMSAY, M.A., 
of the University of Glasgow. S8vo. 145. 
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POSTGATE AND VINCE—A DICTIONARY OF LATIN 
ETYMOLOGY. By J. P. PostGats, M.A., and C. A, 
VINcE, M.A. [2s preparation. 


POTTS (A. W.)—Works by ALEXANDER W. Ports, M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Head 
Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LA TIN 
PROSE. Edited with Notes and References to the above. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


LATIN VERSIONS OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLA- 
TION INTO LATIN PROSE, For Teachersonly. 2s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. With Introduction, 
Notes &c., for the Middle Forms of Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
[Js preparation. 
ROBY—A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
Plautus to Suetonius, By H. J. Rosy, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. In Two Parts, Third Edition. 
Part I. containing :—BookI. Sounds. BookII. Inflexions. 
Book III. Word-formation. Appendices. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
Part II.—Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Crown 8vo. ‘10s. 6d. 
‘*Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master in his art. 
A book that would do honour to any country. "—ATNENAUM, 
SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, By the same Author, 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


RUSH—SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS, A First Latin 
Construing Book arranged on the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. Rusu, B.A. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. F. MouLTon, M.A., D.D. 
Second and Enlarged Edition, Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 


RUST—FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower Schocl, King’s College, London. New 
Edition, 18mo, Is. 6d. 
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RUTHERFORD—A FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR, By W.G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School, 
London. New Edition, enlarged. Extra feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


SALLUST—CATZ/LINE AND FJUGURTHA. Translated, with 
Introductory Essays, by A. W. PoLLarp, B.A. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


SEELEY—A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By 
Prof. J. R. SEELEY, 18mo. _ [In preparation. 


SIMPSON—PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Founded on Passages selected 
from Cicero, Livy, &c. By F. P. Simpson, B.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. (/n preparation, 


TACITUS—COMPLETE WORKS TRANSLATED. By A.J: 
CuurcH, M.A., and W. J. BRopRIBB, M.A. 
THE HISTORY. With Notes and a Map. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ANNALS. With Notes and Pare: New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE 
DIALOGUE ON ORATORY. With Maps and Notes. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


THE ANNALS. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
G. ©. HOLBROOKE, M.A., Professor of -Latin in Trinity 
College, Harford, U.S.A, With Maps. 8v>. 16s. 


THE HISTORIES, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Rev. WALTER SHORT, M.A., and Rev. W. A. Srooner, 
M.A., Fellows of New College, Oxford. 8vo. [/# preparation, 


THEOCRITUS, BION and MOSCHUS. Rendered into 
English Prose with Introductory Essay by ANDREW LANG, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THEOPHRASTUS—7HE CHARACTERS OF THEO. 
PHRASTUS. An English Translation from a Revised Text, 
With Introduction and Notes. By R. C. Jess, M.A., Pro. 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Extra {can. Grn. 
6s. 64. 

b 
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THRING—Works by the Rev. E. THrinc, M.A., Head- 
Master of Uppingham School. 


A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book 
for Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence 
Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 62. 


A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. F¥cap. 
8vo. Is. 62. 


4A CONSTRUING BOOK, F¥cap. 8vo. 23. 6d. 


VIRGIL—7HE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running 
Analysis, and an Index, by JAMES LONSDALE, M.A., and 
SAMUEL Lez, M.A. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 


WHITE—FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to Good- 
win’s Greek Grammar, and designed as an introduction to the 
Anabasis of Xenophon. By JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph. D., 
Assistant-Prof, of Greek in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 62, 


WILKINS—A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. S. Wrixkins, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Owens 
College, Manchester. With Illustrations. 18mo. Is. 


WRIGHT—Works by J. WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School. 
HELLENICA; OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN 
GREEK, as related by Diodorus and Thucydides ; being a 
First Greek Reading Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical 
and Historical. New Edition with a Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. 
35. 6a. : 


A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; or, The Form 
and Use of Words in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 64, 


THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, 
abridged from the First Book of Livy by the omission of 
Difficult Passages; being a First Latin Reading Book, with 
Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary. New and revised 
Edition, Feap. 8vo. 3s. 64. 
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WRIGHT Continued— 
FIRST LATIN STEPS; OR, AN INTRODUCTION 
BY A SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY 
OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo. 35. 


ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. 
Extra fceap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with 
Examples, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Rule 
and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 2s. 4d, 


MATHEMATICS 


AIRY — Works by Sir G. B. Artry, K.C.B., Astronomer 
Royal :— 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL OIF- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the Universities, With Diagrams. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 62. 


ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL 
THEORY OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND 
THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for 
the Use of Students in the University. New Edition. Crown. 
8vo. 65. 6d, 


ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. 
‘With the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the 
Use of Students in the University. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. Designed for the Use 
of Students in the University. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


AIRY (OSMUND)—A ZREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICS. Adapted for the use of the Higher Cass > 
Schools, By OsMUND Atry, B.A., one of Rae Misiinemaices 


Masters in Wellington College. Extra fcap. Bo. as 
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ALDIS—Z7HE GIANT ARITHMOS. A most Elementary 
Arithmetic for Children. By MAryY STEADMAN ALDISs, 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER (T.)—ZLEMENTARY APPLIED MECHA- 
NICS. Being the simpler and more practical Cases of Stress 
and Strain wrought out individually from first principles by 
means of Elementary Mathematics, By T. ALEXANDER, C.E., 
Professor of Civil Engineering in the Imperial College of 
Engineering, Tokei, Japan. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

; [Part II. in the press. 


BAYMA—T7HE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
NICS. By JoszpH Baya, S.J., Professor of Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst College. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


BEASLEY—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. ByR. D. Brasuey, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
35. Sd. 


BLACKBURN (HUGH)— ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY, for the use of the Junior Class in 
Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. By Hucu 
BLACKBURN, M.A., late Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d, 


BOOLE—Works by G. Boorz, D.C.L., F.R.S., late Professor 
of Mathematics in the Queen’s University, Ireland. 
A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Third and Revised Edition, Edited by I. TODHUNTER. Crown 
8vo. 145. 


A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, 
Supplementary Volume. Edited by I. TODHUNTER. Crown 
8vo. 85. 6d. 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES, 
Third Edition, revised by J. F. MouLTon, Cr.-8vo. 10s, 6d. 


BROOK-SMITH (J.)\—ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By J. Broox-SmitH, M.A., LL.B., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; Barrister-at-Law ; one of the 
Masters of Cheltenham College. New Edition, revised, 
Crown 8vo. 45, 6d. 
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CAMBRIDGE SBNATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS and RIDERS 
WITH SOLUTIONS :— 
1875—PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. GREENHILL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 8. 64 


1878—SOLUTIONS OF SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS 
By the Mathematical Moderators and Examiners, Edited by 
J. W. L. Guiaisuer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 123, 


CANDLER—HELP TO ARITHMETIC. Designed for the 
use of Schools. By H. CANpDiLER, M.A., Mathematical 
Master of Uppingham School, Extra fcap. 8vo 25. 6d. 


CHBYNE—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
PLANETARY THEORY. By C.H. H, CHeyne, M.A., 
F.R.A.S. With a Collection of Problems, Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 


GHRISTIH—A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHE.- 
MATICS ; with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic 
Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by 
Horner's Method. By JamMzs R. CuristT1z, F.R.S., Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


CLIPPORD—7HE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC, An In- 
troduction to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid 
Bodies. By W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S., late Professor of 
Applied Mathematics and Mechanics at University College, 
London, Part I.—KINEMATIC. Crown 8vé. 7s. 6d. 


CONSTABLBE—GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FOR BE. 
GINNERS. By SAMUEL CONSTABLE. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


GCUMMING—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
OF ELECTRICITY. By LINNAvus CummMING, M.A, 
one of the Masters of Rugby School. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 64, 


CUTHBBRTSON—ZUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By FRANCIS 
CUTHBERTSON, M.A., LL.D., Head Mathematical Master & 
the City of London School, Extra fcap. Gyo. as. G4. 7 
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DALTON—Works by the Rev. T. DALTON, M.A., Assistant 

Master of Eton College. 
RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. New Edi- 
tion. 18mo. 2s, 64. [Answers to the Examples are appended, 
RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Part I. 
New Edition. 18mo. 2s. Part II. r8mo. 2s. 62. 
pAY—PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY, Part I., THE ELLIPSE, with 
Problems. By the Rev. H. G. Day, M.A. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

¥Y ODGSON—ZUCLID, Books I. and IJ. Edited by CHARLES 
L. Dopcson, M.A., Student and late Mathematical Lecturer 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 
without Algebraical Symbols. 

N.B.—In the first edition symbols were substituted for the words 

‘* together with, equal to, greater than, less than,” these are now 

withdrawn and the words printed in full. 

DREW—GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. Drew, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. §s. 
SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS 1N DREW'S 
CONIC SECTIONS. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

DYER—ZXERCISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
Compiled and arranged by J. M. Dyer, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master in the Classical Department of Cheltenham 
College. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 

EDGAR (J. H.) and PRITCHARD (G. 8.)—NOT7E-BOOK 
ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY. Containing Problems with help for Solutions. By 
J. H. EpGar, M.A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the 
Royal School of Mines, and G. S. PRITCHARD. Fourth 
Edition, revised by ARTHUR MEEZE. Globe 8vo. 45. 6d. _ 

PERRERS— Works by the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M.A., Fellow 
and Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR .- 
CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the 

Theory of Projectors. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 

HARMONICS, AND SUBVECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THEM, Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
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PROST—Works by PERCIVAL Frost, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Mathematical Lecturer of 
King’s College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRA- 
CING. By PERcIVAL Frost, M.A. 8vo. 1235. 

SOLID GEOMETRY, A New Edition, revised and enlarged 
of the Treatise by Frost and WOLSTENHOLME, In 2 Vols. 
Vol.. I. 8vo. 16s. 

GODFRAY—Works by HuGH GopDFRAY, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. 8vo. 125. 6d, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR 
THEORY, with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time 
of Newton. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. §s. 6d. 


HEMMING—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for 
the Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. HEMMING, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions, vo. 95. 


JACKSON — GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. An 
Elementary Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined 
as the Plane Sections of a Cone, and treated by the Method 
of Projection. By J. SruarT JAcKSON, M.A., late Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 45. 62. 

JELLET (JOHN H.)—A TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF FRICTION. By JouHN H. JELLET, B.D., Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin; Pre ident of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 8vo. 85.64. | 

JONES and CHEYNE—A4A/ZGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. 
Progressively Arranged. Bythe Rev. C. A. JoNnEs, M.A., and 
C. H. CHEYNE, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical Masters of 
Westminster School. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


KELLAND and TAIT—/VT7RODUCTION TO QUATER- 
NIONS, with numerous examples. By P. KELLAND, M.A., 
F.R.S., and P. G. Tait, M.A., Professors in the department 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. 
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KITCHENER—A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK, containing 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. For the use of Schools. By F. E. 
KITCHENER, M.A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. New 
Edition, 4to. 2s. 

LOCK—ZLEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, By Rev. J. B. 
Lock, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge ; Assistant- 
Master at Eton. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LUPTON.—ZLLEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 
With 1,100 Problems, By SYDNEY LupToN, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Harrow School. Globe 8vo. 55s. , 

MAULT—NATURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduction to the 
Logical Study of Mathematics. For Schools and Technical 
Classes. With Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachy- 
metrical works of Ed. Lagout. By A.MAULT. I8mo. Is, 

Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, 125. 6d. 

MERRIMAN — ZLEMENTS OF THE METHOD OF 
LEAST SQUARES. By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Penn. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 

MILLAR—ZLEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
By J. B. MiLyar, C.E., Assistant Lecturer in Engineering in 
Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MORGAN — 4A COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND 
EXAMPLES IN ‘MATHEMATICS. With Answers. 
By H. A. Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 64. 

MUIR—A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF DETER- 
MINANTS. With graduated sets of examples. For use in 
Colleges and Schools. By THos. Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Mathematical Master in the High School of Glasgow. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d, 

NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA, Edited by Prof. Sir W. THOMSON 
and Professor BLACKBURN. 4to cloth. 31s. 6d. 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTONS 
PRINCIPIA, With Notes and Illustrations. Also a col- 
lection of Problems, principally intended as Examples of 
Newton’s Methods. By Pserctvau Frost, M.A. Third 
Edition. 8vo, 123s. 
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ao by S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S., Tutor 
and Preelector of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the 
Higher Classes in Schools. With a Collection of Examples. 
Sixth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 9s. 64. 
4A TREATISE ON OPTICS. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. ros. 6d. 


PEDLBY—ZXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC forthe Use of 
Schools. Containing more than 7,000 original Examples. 
By S. Prp.iey, late of Tamworth Grammar School. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

PHEAR—ZLEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Nu- 
merous Examples. By J. B. PHAR, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 62. 

PIRIE—LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By the Rev. 
G. Prriz, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PUCKLB-—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 
SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With 
. Numerous Examples and Hints for their Solution; especially 
designed for the Use of Beginners, By G. H. PucKLE, M.A. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

RAWLINSON—ELEMENTARY STATICS, by the Rev. 
GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. Edited by the Rev. EDwaArp 
Sturcss, M.A. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


RAYLEIGH—Z7HE THEORY OF SOUND. By Lorp 
RAYLEIGH, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s. 6d. Vol. II. 125. 62. 

[Vol. III, in the press. 


RBYNOLDS—MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. By E. M. REYNOLDs, M.A., Mathematical] 
Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 

ROUTH—Works by Epwarp JoHN Rovutu, M.A., F.RS., 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's College, Gom- 
bridge ; Examiner in the University of London. 
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A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM 
OF RIGID BODIES, With numerous Examples. Fourth 
and enlarged Edition, Two Vols. Vol. I.—Elementary Parts. 
8vo. 345. Vol. II1.—The Higher Parts. 8vo. [lx the Press. 
STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, 
PARTICULARLY STEADY MOTION. Adams’ Prize 
Essay for 1877. S8vo. 8s. 6d. | 


S MITH— Works by the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A., Rector 


of Glaston, Rutland, late Fellow and Senior Bursar of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and 
Application ; with numerous syatenuatically arranged Examples 
taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial 
reference to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. 
New Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A KEY 70 THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, Crown 8vo. limp cloth’ 
2s. With Answers. 2:5. 6d. 


Answers separately. 62, 


SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 
cloth. 3s. 


Or sold separately, in Three Parts. 1s. each. 


KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC 
Parts I., II., and III., 2s. 6d, each. 


SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 1t8mo. cloth. Or 
separately, Part I. 2¢.; Part II. 3¢, ; Part ITI. 7¢, Answers. 
6d, 


THE SAME, with Answers complete. 18mo, cloth. 15s. 6d. 


KEY T0O SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, 
18mo. 45. 6d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC, 18mo. 


1s, 62, The same, with Answers, \8mo. as. Answers, 6c. 
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SMITH Continued— 


KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITH- 
METIC. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, &TS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with numerous 
Examples, written expressly for Standard V. in National 
Schools. New Xdition. 18mo. cloth, sewed. 34. 


A CHART.OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, 
size 42 in, by 34 in. on Roller, mounted and varnished. New 
Edition. Price 35. 62, 


Also a Small Chart on a Card, price 1d. 


EASY LESSONS 1N ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises 
in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for 
Standard I. in National Schools. Crown 8vo. od. 


EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedi- 
¢ated to Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 


Standards I, and II. in box, 1s. Standards III., IV. and V., 
in boxes, 1s. each. Standard VI, in Two Parts, in boxes, 
Is, each, 


A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to 
prevent copying, and the Colours of the A and B papers differ in 
each Standard, and from those of every other Standard, so that a 
master or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the 
proper papers. 


SMITH (C.)—CON/C SECTIONS. By CHARLES SMITH, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


SNOWBALL — 7HE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY ; with the Construction 
and Use of Tables of Logarithms, By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SYLLABUS OP PLANE GEOMETRY (corresponding to 
Euclid, Books I.—VI.). Prepared by the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. New Edition. Crown 
Svo.- Is. 
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TAIT and STHELE—A Z7REATISE ON DYNAMICS OF 
A PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By Professor 
TAIT and MR. STEELE. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, 125, 


TEBAY—ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR 
SCHOOLS, With numerous Examples. By SEzprimvus 
TEBAY, B.A., Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Rivington. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


TODHUNTER— Works by I. TopHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., of 
St. John’s Cpllege, Cambridge. 

‘* Mr, Todhunter is chiefly known to students of Mathematics as the 
author of a series of admirable mathematical text-books, which possess 
the rare qualities of being clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, 

ical or other.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use of Colleges 
and Schools, New Edition. 18mo. 35. 6d. 


KEY TO EXERCISES IN EUCLID, Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 62. 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. 18mo. 25, 6d. ‘: 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. 18mo 2s. 6d, 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS, With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 45. 6d. 

KEY TO MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 
8vo, 65. 62. | 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 

4ZY 70 ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. Crown Svo. 10s. Gd, 
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TODHUNTER Continucd— 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF EQUATIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 
93. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 
10s, 64. 


A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 
New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the © 
Straight Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
ys. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 
With numerous Examples. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
ros. 64, 


A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND 
ITS APPLICATIONS, With numerous Examples. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d, 


EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 
Svo. 45. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With 
numerous Examples. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF PROBABILITY, from the time of Pascal to that of 
Laplace. 8vo. 185. 

RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIA.- 
TIONS, principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solutions : 
an Essay to which the Adams Prize was awarded in the 
University of Cambridge in 1871. 8vo. 6s. 

4 HISTORY OF 72E MATHEMATICAL THEORIES 
OF ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE 
RARTH, from the time of Newton to that af Lanlace. axda. 
Bro, 245 
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TODHUNTER Continued— 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S, 
LAME'S, AND BESSEL’S FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 62. 

WILSON (J. M.)—ZLEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books 

I. to V. Containing the Subjects of Euclid’s first Six 
Books. Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association, 
By the Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of Clifton 
College. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With 
Appendices on Transversals and Harmonic Division. For the 
Use of Schools, By J. M. WiLson, M.A. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 62. 

WILSON—GRADUATED EXERCISES IN PLANE TRI- 
GONOMETRY. Compided and arranged by J. WItson, 
M.A., and S. R. WILson, B.A. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


** The exercises seem beautifully uated and adapted to lead a student 
on mot gently and pleasantly "—E. J. Rourn, F.R.S., St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 


WILSON (W. P.)—A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS, By 
W. P. WILSON, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

WOLSTENHOLME—MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on 
Subjects included in the First and Second Divisions of the 
Schedule of Subjects for the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
Examination. Devised and arranged by JOSEPH WOLSTEN- 
HOLME, late Fellow of Christ’s College, sometime Fellow of 
St. John’s College, and Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
Indian Engineering College. New Ed. greatly enlarged. 8vo. 18s. 


SCIENCE. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 
Under the joint Editorship of Professors HUXLEY, Roscogr, and 
BALFOUR STEWART. 
“These Primers are extremely simple and attractive, and thoroughly 
answer their purpose of just leading the young beginner up to the thresh- 


old of the long avenues fn the Palace of Nature which these titles suggest.” 
—GUARDIAN. 


*‘ They are wonderfully clear and lucid in thes insirugion, Taare ia, 
style, and admirable in pian. "—EDUCATIONAL Tuass, 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS Continued— 


INTRODUCTORY—By T. H. Hux try, F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural History in the Royal School of Mines, &c. 18mo. Is. 

CHEMISTRY — By H. E. Roscoxz, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Victoria University the Owens College, 
Manchester. With numerous Illustrations. 18mo. 15. New 
Edition. With Questions. 


‘*A very model of perspicacity and accuracy.”—CHemMIsT AND Druc- 
GIST. 


PHYSICS—By BALFourR STEWART, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Victoria University the Owens College, 
Manchester. With numerous Iustrations. 18mo. 1s. New 
Edition. With Questions. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY—By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition, with Questions. 18mo._ Is. 

** Everyone of his lessons is marked by simplicity, clearness, and 
correctness.” —ATHENAUM, 

GEOLOGY—By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. 18mo. cloth. 1s. 

* It is hardly possible for the dullest child to misunderstand the meaning 
of a elassifieation of stones after Professor Geikie’s explanation.”~—ScHoo. 

: Boarp CHRONICLE 

PHYSIOLOGY—By MICHAEL Foster, M.D., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, New Edition. 18mo. 1s. 

** The book seems to us to leave nothing to be desired as an elementary ~ 
text-book. ”—ACcADEMY. 

ASTRONOMY — By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 18mo._ 1s. 


** This is altogether one of the mest likely attempts we have ever seen to 
bring astronomy down to the capacity of the young child.”—ScnHoo. 
BoarD CHRONICLE. 


BOTANY—By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, New Edition. 18mo. 1s. 


‘To teachers the Primer will be of inestimable value, and not only 
because of the simplicity of the language and the clearness with whic the 
ubject matter is treated, but also on account of its coming from the highest 
authority, and so furnishing positive information as to the most suitable 
methods of teaching the science of botany.” —NATURE. 


LOGIO—By Professor STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
New Edition. 18mo. rs. 


“*It appears to us admirably adapted to serve both as an intucdacion 
to scientific reasoning, and as a guide to sound \udgment wa cease 
in the ordinary affairs of life.” —AcaDEMY, 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS Continued— 
POLITICAL BCONOMY—By Professor STANLEY JEVONS, 
LL.D., M.A., F.R.S, 18mo. 1s. 


es Waudeedcnabte in every respect an admirable primer.’’—Scuoot 
BoarRD CHRONICLE. 


In preparation :— 
ZOOLOGY. By Professor Huxuiey, F.R.S. &e. &e. 


ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 


ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. By Sir 
G. B. Arry, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal. New Edition. 
18mo. 45. 6d, 


ASTRONOMY. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOM ¥Y. With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebulz, and numerous Illustrations, By ey NoRMAN LOCKYER, 
F.R.S. New Edition, Feap. 8vo. §5. 6d. 


** Full, clear, sound, and worthy of attention, not caly as a popular 
exposition, but as a seientifie ‘ Index.’”"—ATHENAUM. 


QUESTIONS ON LOCKYERS ELEMENTARY LES. 
SONS IN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools, By 
JOHN FoRBES-ROBERTSON. 18mo. cloth limp. 1s, 6d, 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations, ByT. H. Huxuey, F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural History in the Royal School of. Mines New 
Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


‘* Pure gold throughout.”—GuARDIAN. 
‘* Unquestionably the clearest and most com lete elemen treatise 
on this subject that we possess in any language. ””—WsSTMINSTER EVIEW 


QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY’S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By T. AtcocK, M.D. 18mo. 15s. 6d. 


BOTANY. : 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By D. 
Oniver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in University 
College, London. With ‘nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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BLEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continued— 

CHEMISTRY. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, IN- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By HENRY E. ROSCOE, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Victoria University the 
Owens College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations 
and Chromo-Litho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies 
and Alkaline Earths. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


‘‘ As a standard general text-book it deserves to take a leading place.’”’-— 
SPECTATOR. 

“We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all our elementary treatises 
on Chemistry.”’—MEDICAL TIMES. 


A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with 
Special Reference to the foregoing, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Prof. of Chemistry inthe Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds, 
Adapted for the Preparation of Students for the Government, 
Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With a Preface by 
Professor Roscor. New Edition, with Key. 18mo. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC, With 
1,100 Problems. By Sydney Lupton, M.A., Assistant-Master 


at Harrow. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
THE OWENS COLLEGE FUNIOR CO URSE OF 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, By FRANCIS JONES, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by 
Professor Roscok, and Illustrations. New Ed. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. AA Series of Prcblems 
and Exercises in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. By 
FRANCIS JONES, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Chemical Master in the 
Grammar School, Manchester. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEG/INNERS. By 
MILLICENT G. Fawcett. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 60. 


** Clear, eompaet, and comprehensive.”—I airy News 
** The relations of capital and labour have never been more simply or 
more clearly expounded.”—CoNnTEMPORARY REVIEW 


LOGIC. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC; Deductive and 
Inductive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a 
Vocabulary of Logical Terms. By. W. STANLEY JEVONS, 
LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 62. 


** Nothing can be better for a school-book.” —Gu Agnian. 
“A manual alike simple, interesting, and scientific.” —A THER AO 


Cc 
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ELBMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continued— 

PHYSICS. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By BALFour 
SrrwarT, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy im the 
Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester. With 
numerous Illustrations and Chromolitho of the Spectra of the 
Sun, Stars, and Nebulz. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d, 


‘‘ The beau-ideal of a scientific text-book, clear, accurate, and thoroagh.” 
—EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


QUESTIONS ON BALFOURK STEWART’S ELE- 
MENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By Prof. THomas 
H. Core, Owens College, Manchester. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 
ANATOMY. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY, By St. 
GEORGE MIvART, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Mary’s Hospital, With upwards of 400 Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
**It may be questioned whether any other work on anatomy contains in 
ike compass so proportionately great a mass of information. ”"—LAnceT. 


‘The workis excellent, and should be in the hands of every student of 
human anatony.”—Mapicat Times. 


STEAM. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By JOHN PERRY, 
C.E., Whitworth Scholar, Fellow of the Chemical Society, 
Lecturer in Fhysics at Clifton College. With numerous Wood- 
cuts and Numerical Examples and Exercises, 18mo. 45. 6d. 


** The young engineer and those seeking for a comprehensive knew. 
of the use, power, and economy of steam, could not have a more useful 
heb as it is very intelligible, well arranged. and practical throughout.”— 
RONMONGER. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL G&O- 
GRAPHY. By ARCHIBALD GerKig, F.R.S.,  Director- 
General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom: 
With numerous Illustrations. Feap. S8vo. 45. 6d. 
QUESTIONS ON THE SAME, 1:3. 64. 


GEOLOGY. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GEOLOGY. By the 
same Author. [Jn preparation. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B.CLARKE, M.A., 
F.L.S., F.G.S, New Edition, with Eighteen Coloured Maps. 
Feap. 8vo. 435. 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS BOOKS Continued— 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
I, ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Part I. The Properties of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. 18mo. 35. 64. 
Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. 18mo. 35. 6d. 
MORAL PHILOSOPUY. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE, By Prof. E, CAtrp, | 
of Glasgow University. [ln preparation. 
SLECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND 


MAGNETISM. By SiLvanus P. THoMpsON, Professor of 
Experimental Physics in University College, Bristol, With 
Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo. 45, 6d. 


SOUND. ~ 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By W. UH. Stone, 


M.B. With Illustrations. 18mo, 35. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PSYCHOLOGY. ByG. 


Croom ROBERTSON, Professor of Mental Philosophy, &c., 
University College, London. [ls preparation: 

AGRICULTURB — ZLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCE. By H. TANNER, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural 
Science, University College, Aberystwith. Fcap.8vo. 35. 6d. 

ECONOMICS—Z7HE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY, By A. 
MARSHALL, M.A., late Principal of University College, Bristol, 
and MARY P. MARSHALL, late Lecturer at Newnham Hall, 
Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d, 


‘* The book is of sterling value, and will be of great use to students and 
teachers.”—ATHENAUM. 


Others in Preparation, 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
Crown 8vo. 

CossA—GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF POLITICAL. 
ECONOMY. By Dr. Luic1 Cossa, Professor in the 
University of Pavia. Translated from the Second Italian 
Edition. With a Preface by W. STANLEY JEVeNS, F.RS. 


Crown 8vo. 45. 6d, 
¢ %& 
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MANUALS POR STUDENTS Continued— 


DYER AND VINES—ZHE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. By 
Professor THISELTON Dyer, F.R.S., assisted by SypNzy 
Vings, B.Sc., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations. [7 preparation. 


PawcEetTr—A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
By Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P., F.R.S. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


FPLEISCHER—A SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALY: 
SZS. Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the second 
German Edition, by M. M. PATTISON Muir, F.R.S.E. With 
Tustrations Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PLOWER (W. H.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE.- 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. ‘Being the substance of 
the Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England in 1870. By Professor W. H. Flower, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo._ ros. 6d. 


FOSTER AND BALFOUR—/RACTICAL EMBRYOLOGY. 
By MICHAEL Foster, M.A., F.R.S., and F. M. BALFour, 
F.R.S. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

[J the press. 


FOSTER and LANGLBY—A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By MIcHARL Foster, 
M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. Lanctry, B.A. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOOKBR—7HE STUDENT'S FLORA OF THE BRIT]SH 
ISLANDS. By Sir J.D. Hooxgr, K.C.S.1, C.B.,-F.R.S., 
M.D., D.C.L. New Edition, revised. Globe 8vo. tos. 6d. 


HUXLEY—PHYSIOGRAPHY, An Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. By Professor HuxLty, F.R.S. With numerous IIlus- 
trations, and Coloured Plates. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HUXLEY and MARTIN—A COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By 
Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. MARTIN, M.B., 
D.Sc. New Edition, revised, Crown Swo. 6s. 
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MANUALS FOR STUDENTS Continued— 


JBVONS—Z7HE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. By Professor W. STANLEY 
Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 125. 6d. 


STUDIES IN DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Professor 
W. STANLEY Jevons, LL.D., M.A, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


KENNEDY — MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By 
. A. &. W. KENNEDY, M. Inst. C.E., Professor of lngineering 
and Mechanical Technology in University College, London. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [ln the press. 


KIBEPERT—A ALANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
From the German of Dr. H. KIEPERT. Crown 8vo. 55. 


OLIVER (Professor)—/F/RS7 BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY 
By Professor DANIEL OLIVER, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of 
the Herbarium and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
With numerous Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


PARKER—A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN ZOOTOMY 
(VERTEBRATA). By T. JEFFREY PARKER, B.Sc. Lond., 
Professor of Biology in the University of Otago. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. [2 the press. 


PARKER and BETTANY—7HE MORPHOLOGY OFf 
THE SKULL. By Professor PARKER and G. T. BETTANY. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 10s, 62, 


ROBINSON — TREATISE ON MARINE SURVEYING. 
Prepared for the use of younger Naval Officers. With Ques- 
tions for Examinations and [xercises principally from the 
Papers of the Royal Naval College. With the results, By 
Kev. JOHN L. ROBINSON, Chaplain and Instructor in the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. “With Ilustrations. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

Contents.—Symbols used in Charts and Surveying ~The Construction 
and Use of Scales—Laying off Angles—Fix:ng Positions by Angles— 
Charts and Chart-Drawing—Instruments and Observing—Base Lines— 
‘Trangulation—Levelling—Tides and ‘lidal Observations—Soundings— 
Chronometers—Meridian Distances—Method of Plotting a Survey— 
Miscellaneous Exercises—Index. 

TAIT—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, By 
Professor TAIT, F.R.S.E. Illustrated. [7 the press. 


TYLOR—ANTHROPOLOGY, An Introduction to the Study a€ 
Man and Civilisation, By E, B. TyuoR, D.C, ERS. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7s. Od. 

Other vuoluines of these Manuais will follow. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


BALPOUR—A TREATISE ON COMPARATIVE EMBRY.- 
OLOGY. By F. M. BALFour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 18s. Vol. IL. 21s. 


BALL (R. 8., A.M.)—EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By R. S. BALL, A.M., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. Cheaper Issue. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BRUNTON — A ZREATISE ON MATERIA MEDICA. 
By T. LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., F.R.S.  8vo. 

[ln preparation. 

BRUNTON. ZABLES OF MATERIA MEDICA: A Com- 


panion to the Materia Medica Museum. By T. LAuDER 
BRUNTON, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


CLaAUsIUS—MECHANICAL THEORY OF HEAT, By R. 
Cxiausius. Translated by WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


COTTERILL—A Z7REATISE ON APPLIED MECHAN. 
ICS. By JAMES COTTERILL, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Applied Mechanics at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. [/n the press. 


DANIELL—A ZREATISE ON PHYSICS FOR MEDICAL 
STUDENTS. By ALFRED DANIELL. With Illustrations. 
8vo. [/" preparation. 


PosTER—A 7EXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By MicHaEL 
Foster, M.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. Third Edition, 
revised. 8vo. 2Is. 


GAMGEB—A J7JEXT-BOOK OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY OF THE ANIMAL BODY. Including an 
account of the chemical changes occurring in Disease. By 
A. GAMGEE, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the 
Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester. 2 Vols. 


S8vo, With Illustrations. Vol 1. 1&s. 
(Vol. IT. in the gress. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS Continued. 


GEGENBAUR—ZZEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY. By Professor CARL GEGENBAUR. A Translation by 
F, JEFFREY BELL, B.A. Revised with Preface by Professor 
E, Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
8vo. 2is. 

GBIKIE—7EXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys 
ot the United Kingdom. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 28s. 


GRAY—STRUCTURAL BOTANY, OR ORGANOGRAPHY 
ON THE BASIS OF MORPHOLOGY. To which are 
added the principles of Taxonomy and Phytography, and a 
Glossary of Botanical Terms. By Professor AsA GRAY, 
LL.D. 8vo. ros. 62. 

HAMILTON—A 7EXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGY. By D. 
T. HAMILTON. 8vo. [/ preparation, 

MULLBR—Z7HE FERTILIZATION OF PLANTS BY | 
INSECTS. By HERMANN MULLER. Translated by W. 
D’ARCY THOMPSON, with Preface by CHARLES DARWIN. 
With Illustrations, 8vo. [Jn preparation. 

NEWCOMB—POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcoms, 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 112 Illus- 


trations and § Maps of the Stars, 8vo. 18s. 

‘‘ It is unlike ast else of its kind, and will be of more use in cir- 
culating a sopwlecee astronomy than nine-tenths of the books which 
have appeared on the subject of late years.” —Saturday Review. 


REULEAUX — 7THE KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. 
Outlines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. REULEAUX. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. W. K&NNEDy, 
C.E. With 450 Dlustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


ROSCOE and SCHORLEMMER — JVORGANIC CHEMIS.- 
TRY. A Complete Treatise on Inorganic Chemistry. By 
Professor H, FE. Roscor, F.R.S., and Professor C. ScHorR. 
LEMMER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
Vol. I.—The Non-Metallic Elements. 215. Vol. II. Part I:— 
Metals. 18s. Vol. II. Part II.—Metals. 18s. 

Vol. ITI].—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Part. 1.—7HE 
CHEMISTRY OF THE HYDROCARBONS ; and their 
Derivatives or ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. itn womeross 
Illustrations, Medium8vo, 21s. \Part II. im the Qres 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS Continued— 

SCHORLEMMER—4 MANUAL OF THE CHEMISTRY OF 
THE CARBON COMPOUNDS, OR ORGANIC CHE: 
MISTRY. By C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Victoria University, the Owens College, 
Manchester. With Illustrations. 8vo. 145. 

SMITH—A DICTIONARY OF ECONOMIC PLANTS. 
Their History, Products, and Uses. By JOHNSMITH, A.L.S. 
8vo. I4s. 

THORPE AND RUCKER—A Z7JREATISE ON CHEMICAL 
PHYSICS. By Professor THORPE, F.R.S., and Professor 
RUCKER, of the Yorkshire College of Science. Illustrated. 
8vo. [/2 preparation. 

ZIBGLER—MACALISTER—Z7EXT7T BOOK OF PATHO. 
LOGICAL ANATOMY, By Professor ERNST ZIEGLER of 
Tiibingen, Translated and Edited by DONALD MACALISTER, 
M.A., M.B., B.Sc., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. [ln the press. 


NATURE SERIES. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS, By 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
By Sir JoHN LusBBock, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS, By G. Forsss, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE COMMON FROG. By St. Georce MIvartT, F.R.S. 
Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

POLARISATION OF LIGHT, By W. Sporriswoopk, P.R.S., 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 

. LATION TO INSECTS. By Sir JoHN Lussock, M.P., 
F.R.S. With namerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 45. 6d. 
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NATURE SERIES Continucd— 
THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING, AND 
THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT. 


By H. W. CuisHo_m, Warden of the Standards. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HOW 70 DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE: a Lecture on Link- 
ages. By A. B, Kempx. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


LIGHT: a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Expe- 
riments in the Phenomena of Light, for the Use of Students of 
every age. By A. M. MAYER and C. BARNARD. Crown 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d, 


SOUND: a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Ex- 
periments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the use of Students 
of every age. By A. M. MAYER, Professor of Physics in 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, &c. With numerous 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


SEEING AND THINKING, By Professor W. K. CLIFFORD. 
F.R.S. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 


DEGENERATION... By Prof. E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


FASHION IN DEFORMITY, as Illustrated in the Customs of 
Barbarous and Civilised Races. By Prof. FLower. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES OF ORGANIC EVOLU- 
TION. By G. J. Romanss, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Zoologi- 
cal Secretary to the Linnean Society. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


CHARLES DARWIN. MEMORIAL Norices. By Professor 
Hux ey, F.R.S., G. J. Romanes, F.R.S., ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, F.R.S, and W. T. THISELTON DYER, F.R.S. Re- 


printed from Nature. With a Portrait, engraved by C. H. 
JEENS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ON THE COLOUR OF FLOWERS. By GRANT ALLEN. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Other volumes to follow. 
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EASY LESSONS IN SCIENCE. 

Edited by Prof. W. F. BARRETT. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
HEAT, By Miss C. A. MARTINEAU. Illustrated. 2s. 6a. 
LIGHT, By Mrs. Awpry. Illustrated. 2s, 6d. 
ELECTRICITY. By Prof. W. F. BARRutT. [/n preparation. 


SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


VOL, £. Containing Lectures by Capt. ABNEY, Prof. STOKES, 
Prof. KENNEDY, F, G. BRAMWELL, Prof. G. ForBrs, H. C. 
Sorsy, J. T. BOTTOMLEY, S. H. VINES, and Prof, CAREY 
FosTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VOL, li, Containing Lectures by W. SPoTTIswoopg, P.R.S., 
Prof. Forsrs, Prof. PicoT, Prof. BARRETT, Dr. BURDON- 
SANDERSON, Dr. LAUDER BRUNTON, F.R.S., Prof. Roscor, 
and others. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Eighth Series, 1876-7. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6d. each. 

WHAT THE EARTH IS COMPOSED OF, By Professor 
Roscog, F.R.S. 

THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE ON THE EARTH. By 
Professor WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 

WHY THE EARTH’S CHEMISTRY IS AS 1T IS. By 
J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 

Also complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. cloth. as. 

ALEXANDER—ZLEMENTARYV APPLIED MECHANICS; 
being the simple and more practical Cases of Stress and Strain 
wrought out individually from first principles by means of 
Elementary Mathematics. By T. ALEXANDER, C.E., Professor 
of Civil Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, 
Tokei, Japan. Crown 8vo. 45, 6d. 

BETTANY.—/IARST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL BOTANY. 
By G. T. BETTANY, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer in Botany at 
Guy’s Hospital Medical School. 18mo. 1s. 

BLANPORD—7HE RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS ; with 

a Glossary of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. BLANFORD, 
F.R.S. New Edition, with Tilustrations. Glovetyo, as, Gd. 
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DAY—LELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By R. E. 
Day, M.A., Evening Lecturer in Experimental Physics at 
King’s College, London, Pott 8vo. 25, — 

EVERETT—UN/T7TS AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By 
J. D. Everett, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Extra fcap. 8vo. - 4s. 6d. 

GEIKIE.—OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. By Prof. 
GrIKIE, F.R.S. With Illustrations, Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

LANDAUER-—SLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. By J. LANDAUER. 
Authorised English Edition by J. TAYLOR and W. E. Kay, of 
Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

LUPTON. ZLEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC, 
With 1,100 Problems. By SYDNEY LUPTON, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Harrow School. Globe 8vo. 5s. . 


MUIR—PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS. Specially arranged for the first M.B. Course. By 
M. M. PATTISON Muir, F.R.S.E. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


M’KENDRIOK—OUT7LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY {IN ITS 
RELATIONS TO MAN, By J. G. M’KENpDRICK, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 64. 

MIALL—S7TUDIES IN COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 

No. I.—The Skull of the Crocodile: a Manual for Students, 
By L. C. MIALL, Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College 
and Curator of the Leeds Museum. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

No. II.—Anatomy of the Indian Elephant. By L. C. MIALL 
and F, GREENWOOD. With Illustrations, 8vo. 5s. 

SHANN—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN 
RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE., 
By G. SHANN, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

TANNER—SIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By 
H. TANNER, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural Science, 
University College, Aberystwith, &c. 18mo. Is. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE: a Series of 
Reading-Books for use in Elementary Schools. Prepared by 
Professor TANNER. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

I. The Alphabet of the Principles of Agriculture. 64. 


II. Further steps in the Principles of Agriculture. ts. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE, ¥<ax- 
8vo. 35. 6d, 7 
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WRIGHT—METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. By C, ALDER WRIGHT, D.Sc., &c. 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


WRIGHT (LEWIS). LIGHT; A COURSE OF EXPERI. 
MENTAL OPTICS, CHIEFLY WITH THE LANTERN. 
By Lewis WriGHT. With nearly 200 Engravings and 
Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


ARNOLD-—7HE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CON- 
STANTINE THE GREAT. By W. T. ARNOLD, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. ; 


‘Ought to prove a valuable handbook to the student of Roman 
history.” —GuARDIAN. 


BEESLY—SZ7ORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME, 
By Mrs. BEESLY. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


_ “The attempt appears to us in every way successful. The stories are 
interesting in themselves, and are told with perfect simplicity and good 
teeling.”,—Daity News. 


BROOK—FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN. 
By SARAH Brook. With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PREEMAN (BDWARD A.)—OLD-ENGLISH HISTORY, 
By EDWARD A, FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, With Five Coloured Maps. New 
Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. half-bound. 6s. 

GREBN—A SHORT AISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. ByJouHN RICHARD Green, M.A., LL.D. With 
Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological 
Annals, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. Eighty-third Thousand. 


** Stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the sake 


of which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely 
set aside.” —ACADEMY. 


READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.  Sélected 
and Edited by JoHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts. 
Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. I. Hengist to Cressy. II, Cressy 
to Cromwell, III. Cromwell to Balaklava. 

GUEST—ZECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By M. J. Guzsr. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


**It is not too much to assert that thisis one of the very best class, books 
of English History for young students ever published.” —Scotsman. 
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HISTORICAL COURSH FOR SCHOOLS — Edited by 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

I. GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Index. 


18mo. cloth. 35. 6d. 

“ It supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teaching. 
The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has been executed in 
a way that promises much for the volumes that are yet to appear.”— 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES. | 

Il. AJZSTORY OF ENGLAND, By EDITH THOMPsoNn, 

New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Coloured Maps. 18mo. 
e 6d. a 

Ill. AZSTORY OF SCOTLAND. By MARGARET 


MACARTHUR. New Edition. 18mo. 2s, 
** An exeellent summary, unimpeachable as to facts, and putting them 
in the clearest and most impartial light attainable.”— het eg 


IV. HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 


18mo. 35. 
‘*It possesses the same solid merit as its predecessors ... . the same 
serupulous care about fidelity in details. . . . It is distinguished, too, b 


information on art, architecture, and social politics, in which the writer’s 
p is seen by the firmness and clearness of his touch”—EDUCATIONAL 


IMES. 


V. HISTORY OF GERMANY, _ By Jj. Sime, M.A. 


18mo. 3s. 

‘*A remarkably clear and impressive history of Germany. Its great 
events are wisely kept as central hgures, and the smaller events are care- 
fully kept, not only subordinate and subservient, but most skilfully woven 
into the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye.”— 
STANDARD. 


VI. AISTORY OF AMERICA. By JOHN A. DoyLe 


With Maps. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Doyle has performed his task with admirable care, fulness, and 
clearness, and for the first time we have for schools an accurate and inter- - 
ors history of America, from the earliest to the present time.”— 

TANDARD. 


. EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. PAyngt,M.A. With 


Maps. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

“We have seldom met with an Historian capable of forming a more 
eomprehensive, far-seeing, and unprejudiced estimate of events and 
peoples, and we can commend this little work as one certain to preve of 
the highest interest to all thoughtful readers.”"—T inns. 


FRANCE, By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. With Maps. 18mo, 
6d. 


“e An admirable text-book for the lecture room.” —ACADEMN. 
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HISTORICAL COURSE POR SCHOOLS Conxtinued— 
GREECE. By Epwarp A. Fresman, D.C.L. 
[ls preparation. 
ROME. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. = [Js the press. 
HISTORY PRIMERS—KEdited by JoHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Author of ‘‘ A Short History of the English People.” 
ROME, By the Rev. M. CreicuTon, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Eleven Maps. 


18mo. Is. 
*‘The author has been curiously successful in telling in an intelli- 
ent way the story of Rome trom first to last.”"—ScHoot Boarp 
RONICLE. 


GREECE. ByC. A. Fyrrg, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor 


of University College, Oxford. With Five Maps. 18mo. 1s. 
““We give our unqualified praise to this little manual.”—ScHoo.- 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. By ©. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 


LL.D. With Maps, 18mo. 1s. 

“The work is always clear, and forms a luminous key to European 
history.”—ScHoot Boarp CHRONICLE. 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. J. P. Manarry, 
M.A. Illustrated. 18mo_ Is. 

‘¢ All that is necessary for the scholar to know is told so compaetl 
so fully, and in a style so interesting, that it is impossible for oven. the 
dullest boy to look on this little work in the same light as he regards his 
other school books. ””—ScHOOLMASTER. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F, Tozer, M.A, 


18mo._ IS. 

‘* Another valuable aid to the study of the ancient world. . .. It 
contains an enormous quantity of information packed into a small space, 
and at the same time communicated in a very readable shape."—Jouw But. 
GEOGRAPHY. By Grorce Grove, D.C.L. With Maps. 
imo. Is. 

** A model of what such a work should be. . . . we know of no short 
treatise better suited to infuse life and spirit into the dull lists of proper 
names of which our ordinary class-books so often almost exclusively 
consist. "—TIMEs. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor WILKINS.  Illus- 


trated. 18mo. Is. . 

‘* A little book that throws a blaze of light on Roman History, and 

is, moreover, intensely interesting.”’—School Board Chronicle. 
FRANCE. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 18mo. Is. 

‘* May be considered a wonderfully successful piece of work. . . . . Its 
general merit as a vigorous and clear sketch, giving in a small space a 
vivie idea of the history of France, remains undeniable.”—~—SatTurDay 

EVIEW. 


In preparation :— 
NVCGLAND, ByJ. KR. Gaten, M.A, LL.D. 
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LETHBRIDGE—A SHORT MANUAL OF THE HISTORY 
OF INDIA, With an Account of INDIA As IT 1s, The 
Soil, Climate, and Productions; the People, their Races, 
Religions, Public Works, and Industries ; the Civil Services, 
and System of Administration. By ROPER LETHBRIDGE, 
M.A., C.I.E., late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, formerly 
Principal of Kishnaghur College, Bengal, Fellow and sometime 
Examiner of the Calcutta University. With Maps. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

MIGHELBT—A SUMMARY OF MODERN ZISTORY. 
Translated from the French of M. MICHELET, and continued to 
the Present Time, by M. C.M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 4s. 67. 

OTTE—SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By KE C. Orts, 
With Maps, Globe 8vo. 6s. 


PAULI—PIC7TURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
PauLi. Translated with the sanction of the Author by 
E. C. Orr&. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RAMSAY—A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME, ByG. G. 
Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. With Maps. Crown 8vo, [Jn preparation. 


wair—ANAL YSIS OF ENGLISH HISTOR Y, based on Green’s 
‘* Short History of the English People.” By C, W. A. TaIt, 
M.A., Assistant-Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WHEELER—A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA AND OF 
THE FRONTIER STATES OF AFGHANISTAN, 
NEPAUL, AND BURMA. By J. TaALboys WHEELER. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


‘It is the best book of the kind we have ever seen, and we recommend 
it to a place in every school library.” —EpDuCATIONAL "Times. 


YONGE (CHARLOTTH M.)—A PARALLEL HISTORY OF 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND: consisting of Outlines and 
Dates. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘‘ The Heir 
of Redclyffe,” &c., &e. Oblong 4to, 35. 6d. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. — FROM 
ROLLO TO EDWARDII. By the Author of ‘‘ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” Extra fcap. 8vo. New Edition. 5s. 

A SECOND SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGL/SH 
HISTOR Y—-THE WARS IN FRANCE... New Taian. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Ss. 
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YONGE (CHARLOTTE M.) Continued— 


A THIRD SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISB 
AISTOR Y-THE WARS OF THE ROSES. New Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


A FOURTH SERIES—REFORMATION TIMES, Extra 
Feap. 8vo. 55. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series or 
Historical Selections from the Best Authorities, Edited and 
arranged by E. M. SEWELL and C. M. YoncE. First Series, 
1003—1154. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Second 
Series, 1088—1228. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DIVINITY. 


-*.* For other Works by these Authors, see THEOLOGICAL 
CATALOGUE, 


ABBOTT (REV. B. A.)}—B/JBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. 
. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


“* Wise, suggestive, and really profound initiation into religious thought.” oa 
—GUARDIAN. 


ARNOLD—A BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS—THE 
GREAT PROPHECY OF ISRAEL’S RESTORATION 
(Isaiah, Chapters xl.—lxvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L., - formerly 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and Fellow 
of Oriel. New Edition. 18mo. cloth. Is. : 


ISAIAH XL.—LXVI, With the Shorter Prophecies allied 
to it. Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 55. 


CHEETHAM—A CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST7' 
SIX CENTURIES. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON CHEET- 
HAM. Crown 8vo. [l the press. 


CURTEIS—MANUAL OF THE THIRTY-NINE AR- 
TICLES. By G. H. Curteis, M.A., Principal of the 
Lichfield Theological College. Un preparation. 
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GASKOIN—Z7HE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF BIBL& 
STORIES. By Mrs. HERMAN GASKOIN. Edited with 
Preface by the Rev. G. F, Maclear, D.D. Part I.—OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. 18mo 1s. Part IIL—NEW 
TESTAMENT. 18mo., Is. Part III.—THE APOSTLES : 
ST. JAMES THE GREAT, ST, PAUL, AND ST. JOHN 
THE DIVINE. 18mo. 1s. 

GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER—Students’ Edition, Being 
an Edition of ‘‘The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by 
Four Friends,” with briefer Notes. 18mo. 35. 6d, 


GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited, with Introduction and Appen- 
dices, by CANON WestcoTrT and Dr. F. J. A. Hort. Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. The Text. 
Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix. 

HAR DWICK— Works by Archdeacon HARDWICK. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommuni- 
cation of Luther. Edited by WILLIAM STusss, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modem History in the University of Oxford. 
With Four Maps, Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMATION. Fcurth Edition. Edited by Pro- 
fessor STUBBS. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

JENNINGS AND LOWE—Z7HE PSALMS, WITH INTRO- 
DUCTIONS AND CRITICAL NOTES. By A. C. 
JENNINGS, B.A. ; assisted in parts by W. H. Lowg, In 2 
vols, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, 


KING-—CHURCH HISTURY OF IRELAND. By the Rev. 
ROBERT KING. New Edition. 2 vols Crown 8vo. 
[J preparation, 
LIGHTFOOT—Works by Right Rev. J. B. Licurroot, D.D,, 
Bishop of Durham. oe 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations, 
Seventh Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO.THE PHILIPPIANS. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Disserations. 
Seventh Edition, revised. 8vo. 125, 


ad 
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LIGHTFOOT Continued— 


ST. CLEMENT OF ROME—THE TWO EPISTLES TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction 
and Notes. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
TO PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, 
Notes, and Dissertations. Sixth Edition, revised. S8vo. 125. 
THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES. [Zn the press. 


MACLEAR—Works by the Rev. G. F. Maciear, D.D, 
Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
New Edition, with Four Maps. 18mo. 45. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
including the Connection of the Old and New Testament. 
With Four Maps. New Edition. 18mo. §s. 6d. 


A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. t8mo. cloth. New Edition. 


A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. 18mo. cloth. New Edition. 


These works have been carefully abridged from the author's 
larger manuals. 


CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New Ed. 18mo. cloth ts. 67. 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, 
for Junior Classes and Schools. New Edition. 18mo. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA: 
ZION AND FIRST COMMUNION. WITH PRAYERS 
AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. cloth extra, red edges. az. 


MAURICE—7HE LORD'S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 

THE COMMANDMENTS, Manual for Parents and School- 

masters, To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. By the 
Rev. F. DENISON MAURICE, M.A. emo. doth, iim. ts. 
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PROOCOTER—A A/ISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices, By FRANCES 
Procter, M.A. Fourteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 64. 

PROCTER AND MACLEAR—AN ELEMENTARY INTRO. 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the 
Morming and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the 
Rev. F. PROCTER and the Rev. Dr. MACLEAR. New 
and Enlarged Edition, containing the Communion Service and 
the Confirmation and Baptismal Offices. 18mo. 25. 6¢. 

THE PSALMS, WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND CRITICAL 
NoTES—By A. C. JENNINGS, B.A., Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hebrew University 
Prizeman, and Fry Scholar of St. John’s College ; assisted in 
Parts by W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer and late 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Tyrwhitt Scholar, 
In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

ramsay—ZHE CATECHISER’S MANUAL; or, the Church 
Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the Use of Clergy- 
men, Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
Ramsay, M.A. New Edition. 18mo. Is. 64 

_ sIMPSON—AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By WILitaAm SIMPSON, M.A. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

BT. PAUL’S EPISTLES —Greek Text, with Introduction and 


Notes. - , 
THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. Edited by 


the Right. Rev. J. B. Licutroor, D.D., Bishop of Durham, 
Seventh Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS, By the 
same Editor. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. By the same 
Editor. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. Edited by the Very 
Rev. C. J. VaucuAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and Master of 
the Temple. Fi‘th Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. Edited by Rev. 


F, RENDALL, M.A. Crown 8vo. Xi the press . 
a 2 
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ST. PAUL’S BPISTLES Continued— 
THE EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS, COM- 
MENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT. By JOHN EADIE, 
. D.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. W. Younc, M.A., with 
Preface by Professor CAIRNS. 8vo. 125. 


TRENCH—By R. C. Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Four- 
teenth Edition, revised. 8vo, 12s. 


NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OFOUR LORD. Eleventh 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES IN ASIA, Third Edition, revised. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 
Being the substance of Lectures delivered at Queen’s College, 
London. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, Ninth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 


WEsTCOTT—Works by BROOKE Foss Wrstcort, D.D., Canon 
of Peterborough. 


4A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES, Fifth Edition. With Preface 
on ‘‘ Supernatural Religion.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. ros. 64. 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account 
of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Christian Churches. New Edition. 18mo. cloth. 
45. 6d. 


WESTCOTT—HORT—7HE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 
ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. WEstTcort, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough, 
and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity ; 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge: late Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, each. 
Vol. I. Text. 


Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix. 
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WILBSON—Z7HE BIBLE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old 
Testament, by reference to the original Hebrew. By WILLIAM 
WILson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, carefully revised. 4to. 

~ cloth, 25s. 

YONGE (CHARLOTTE M.)—SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” In Five Vols. 
FirsT SERIEs. GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY, Extra fcap. 
8vo. 1s. 62. With Comments, 3s. 62. 

SECOND SERIES. From JOSHUA to SOLOMON. Extra fcap. 

8vo. 1s. 6d. With Comments, 3s. 62. 

-  Tuirp Sgrigs. The KINGs and the PROPHETS. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 15. 62. With Comments, 35. 6d, 

FourTH SERIES. The GospeL Times. 15s. 64. With 

Comments, extra fcap. 8vo., 35. 64. 

FIFTH SERIES, APOSTOLIC TimEs. Extra fcap. 8vo. 15. 64. 

With Comments, 35. 6d. 
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ABBOTT—A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR, An Attempt 
to illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modern English. By the Rev. E. A, AsBoTtt, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School. New Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 6s. 

ANDERSON —ZINEAR PERSPECTIVE, AND MODEL 
DRAWING. A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Examination, and Examples of Examination 
Papers. By LAURENCE ANDERSON, With Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 2s. | 

BARKER—F/RST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COOKING. By Lavy BARKER. New Edition. 18mo. 1s. 

BOWEN-—//RST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. Cour- 
THOPE BowEN, M.A., Principal of the Finsbury Training 
College for Higher and Middle Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. 15, 

BEAUMARCHAIS—LE BARSIER DE SEVILLE, Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by L. P. BuowEt, Asdstast- 
Master in St. Paul’s School. Feap.8vo. 33. Od. 
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BERNBRsS—FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Ber- 
NERS, New Edition. 18mo, Is. 


BLAKISTON—7HE TEACHER. Hints on School Manage- 
ment, A Handbook for Managers, Teachers’ Assistants, and 
Pupil Teachers, By J. R. BLAKISTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
25. 6d. (Recommended by the London, Birmingham, and 


Leicester School Boards. ) 

‘‘ Into a comparatively small book he has crowded a great deal of ex- 
ceedingly useful and sound advice. It is a plain, common-sense book, 
full of hints to the teacher on the management of his school and his 
children. —ScHoot BoarD CHRONICLE, 


BREYMANN—Works by HERMANN BREYMANN, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 
4A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES, Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. . 
FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. Svo. 
4s. 62. 
ea ae FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
25, 6d. 


BROOKE—M/LT0ON. By StToPprorpD BROOKE, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. (Green’s Classical Writers.) 


BUTLER—HUDI/BRAS, Part I. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by ALFRED MILNES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALMANACK AND RE- 
GISTER FOR 1881, being the Twenty-ninth Year of 
Publication. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

CALDERWOOD—HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. Hgnry CaLpgRwoop, LL.D., Professor ‘of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh, New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

COLLIER—A PRIMER OF ART. With Illustrations. By 
JOHN COLLIER. 18mo. Is. 

DANTE—7HE PURGATORY OF DANTE. Edited, with 
Translation and Notes, by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. , Crown 8vo. 125. 6d. 

DELAMOTTE—A BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOR. By 
P. H. DELAMoTTE, F.S.A.  Progressively arranged. New 
Edition improved. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DRYDEN-—SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by Professor C. D, Yous, Feay. 8vo. 
25. 607, 
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FPASNACHT—7HE ORGANIC METHOD OF STUDYING 
LANGUAGES. By G. EuGENE FAsNAcHT, Author of 
‘‘Macmillan’s Progressive French Course,” Editor ‘‘ Mac- 
millan’s Foreign School Classics,” &c. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
-I, French. 3s. 6d, 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By the same Author, © Crown 8vo. [ln the press. 

Fawcert—TZTALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
MILLICENT GARRETT Fawcett. Globe 8vo. 35. 

PEARON—SCHOOL INSPECTION. By D. R. FEARON, 
M.A,, Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

FREDERICK—H/NTS TO HOUSEWIVES ON SEVERAL 
POINTS, PARTICULARLY ON THE PREPARATION 
OF ECONOMICAL AND TASTEFUL DISHES. By 


Mrs, FREDERICK. Crown 8vo. 25. 64, 

‘‘This unpretending and useful little volume distinctly supplies a de- 
sideratum. .... The author steadily keeps in view the simple aim of 
‘making every-day meals at home, particularly the dinner, attractive,’ 
without adding to the ordinary household expenses.”’—Saturday Review, 


GLADSTONE—SPELLING REFORM FROM AN EDU. 
CATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. By J. H. GLADSTONE, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., Member of the School Board for London, 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH—Z7HE TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE, By OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH. With Notes Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. 
Hass, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH—SELECT ESSAYS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Note:, by Professor C. D. YONGE. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6a. 

GRAND’HOMME—CUTTING-OUTAND DRESSMAKING, 
From the French of Mdlle, E. GRAND’HOMME. With Dia. 
grams, 18mo. Is. 

 @REEN-—A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By JOHN RICHARD GREEN and ALICE 


STOPFORD GREEN. With Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

The Times says :—‘‘ The method of the work, so far as real instruction © 
is concerned, is nearly all that could be desired. . . . Its great merit, in 
addition to its scientific arrangement ard the attractive style so familiar 
tothe readers of Green’s Short History is that the facts are so presented 
as to compel the careful student to think for himself. . . . The work may 
be read with pleasure and profit by anyone ; we trust that it will gradually 
find its way into the higher forms of our schools. With this texGondy, 2a 
his guide, an intelligent teacher might make geograptry WHat Wt xealyy Wer 

one of the most interestine and widelv-instructine studies. 
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HALES—ZLONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching 
of English. Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. 
HALrEs, M.A, Professor of English Literature at King’s 
College, London. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6c. 


HOLE—A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 


OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, By the Rev. C. House. 
On Sheet. 1s. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives 
(Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay’s 
‘Life of Johnson.” Edited with Preface by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


! {TBRATURE PRIMERS—Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 
Author of ‘‘ A Short History of the English People.” 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., 
sometime President of the Philological Society. 18mo. 
cloth. Is. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, 
LL.D., and H. C. Bowmen, M.A. 18mo. Is. 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY. Selected and arranged with Notes by FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE. In Two Parts, 18mo. 15. each. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, By StTOPFORD BROOKE, 
M.A, New Edition. 18mo. rs. 

PHILOLOGY. ByJ. Peirz, M.A. 18mo. Is. 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Professor Jgnp, M.A. 18mo. 15. 
SHAKSPERE. By Professor DowDEN. 18mo. Is. 
HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstong, M.P, 
18mo. Is. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor NIcHOL. 18mo. 
15. 

EXERCISES ON MORRIS’S PRIMER OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By JoHN WETHERELL, of the Middle 
School, Liverpool College. 18mo. Is. 


Ja preparation :— 
LATIN LITERATURE. By Profesor Srww, 
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LITHRATURE PRIMERS Continued— 
HISTORY OF 7HE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
J. A. H. Murray, LL.D. 
SPECIMENS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
To Illustrate the above. By the same Author. 
MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS— — 
Published in two sizes, viz. :— 
1. Large Post 4to. Price 4a. each. 
2. Post Oblong. Price 2a. each. 


1. INITIA TORY EXERCISES & SHORT LETTERS. 


*2. WORDS CONSISTING OF SHORT LETTERS. 


*3. LONG LETTERS. With words containing Long 
Letters—Figures 


*4. WORDS CONTAINING LONG LETTERS. 

4a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. 1 to 4. 

*§. CAPITALS AND SHORT HALF.TEXT, Words 
beginning with a Capital. 

*6. HALF-TEXT WORDS, beginning with: a Capital— 
Figures. 

"7, SMUALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT, With Capitals 
and Figures, ; 

*8. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT, With Capitals 
and Figures. 

8a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. § to 8. 

*9. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEA DLINES—Figures, 

10. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES—Figures, 
*11, SMALL-HAND DOUBLE HEADLINES—Figures. 
12, COMMERCIAL AND ARITHMETICAL EX. 
AMPLES, &e. 


12a, PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. 8 to 12. 


* These numbers may be had with Goodmar's Patent Siding 
Copies, Large Post ato. Price 6d, eaca. 
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MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE— By 
G. EuGENE-FASNACHT, Senior Master of Modern Languages, 
‘Harpur Foundation Modern School, Bedford. 

I.—First YEAR, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Ac- 
cidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. Is. 

II.—SEconD YEAR, containing Conversational Lessons on 
Systematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philo- 
logical Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary. 15. 6d. 
IIIL—THIRD YEAR, containing a Systematic Syntax, and 
Lessons in Composition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS— 
By G. EUGENE-FASNACHT. 
I.—First YEAR, containing Tables, Historical Extracts, 
Letters, Dialogues, Fables, Ballads, Nursery Songs, &c., 
with Two Vocabularies: (1) in the order of subjects ; (2) in 
alphabetical order. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25, 6d, 
II.—SECOND YEAR, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, 
Historical and Descriptive Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, 
&c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GHBRMAN COURSH—By 
G. EUGENE FASNACHT. 
Part I.—First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Part II.—SECOND YEAR. Conversational Lessons in Sys: 
tematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological 
Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 


*,* Keys to the French and German Courses are in preparation. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by 
G. EUGENE FASNACHT. 18mo, 


FPRENCH, 
CORNEILLE—LE CID, Edited by G. E, FASNACHT. Is, 
MOLIERE—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by 
G. I. FASNACHT. Is. 


MOLIERE—LE MISANTHROPE. By the same Editor 
IS. 
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FRENOH Continued— 

MOLIERE--LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. By the 
same Editor. [/n the press. 
MOLIERE—L’AVARE., Edited by L. M. MorIARTY, B.A. 
Assistant-Master at Rossall. Is. 

MOLIERE—LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, By 
the same Editor. [/u preparation, 
SELECTIONS FROM FRENCH HISTORIANS, Edited 
by C. CoLBECK, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Assistant-Master at Harrow. [Jn preparation. 
SAND, GEORGE—LE MARE AU DIABLE. Edited 
by W. E. Russet, M.A., Assistant Master in Haileybury 
College. [Jn preparation, 
SANDEAU, FJULES— MADEMOISELLE DE LA 
SEIGLIERE, Edited by H. C. STEEL, Assistant-Master in 


Wellington College. [Jn preparation, 
VOLTAIRE—CHARLES XII, Edited by G. E. FASNAcHT, 
[ln preparation. 


GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By G. E. FASNACHT. [Jn preparation, 


GERMAN. 
GOETHE—GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN, Edited 
by H. A. BuLt, B.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington. 
[lx the press. 
GOZLTHE—FAUST. PART I, Edited by Janz LEg, 
Lecturer in Modern Languages at Newnham College, Cam- 


bridge, [Jn preparation, 
HEINE—SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WRIT. 
INGS. Edited by C. COLBECK, M.A, [Jn the press. 
SCHILLER—MAID OF ORLEANS. Edited by JoszryH 
GOSTWICK. (In the press. 


SCHILLER—MARY STUART. Edited by C. SHELDON, 
M.A., D.Lit., Assistant-Master in Clifton College, 

[ln preparation. 
UHLAND — SELECT BALLADS. Adapted as a First 
Easy Reading Book for Beginners. Edited Sy G. ©. 
FASNACHT. 1s. \Ready- 
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GERMAN Continued— 
SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN HISTORIANS, By 
the same Editor. Part I.—Ancient History. [ln preparation. 


*,* Other volumes to follow. 


MARTIN — 7HE POET'S HOUR: Poetry selected and 
arranged for Children. .By FRANCES MARTIN. Third 
Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d, 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS: Poetry selected by 
FRANCES MARTIN. Second Edition 18mo. 35. 6d. 

MASSON (GUSTAVE)—4 COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 

| OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and 
English-French). Adapted from the Dictionaries of Professor 
ALFRED ELWALL. Followed by a List of the Principal Di- 
verging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and 
Historical Tables. By GUSTAVE Masson, Assistant-Master 
and Librarian, Harrow School. New Edition. Crown 8vo 
half-bound. 6s. . 

MOLIERE—LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by FRANCIS TARVER, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton. Feap. 8vo. 25, 6d. 

MORRIS— Works by the Rev. R.Morris, LL.D. 
HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word- 
formation, New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d, 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. Is. 


OLIPHANT—Z7HE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. A 
New Edition of **7THE SOURCES OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH,” revised and greatly enlarged. By T. L. KING- 
TON OLIPHANT. Extra fcap. 8vo. 9s. 

PALGRAVE—Z7HE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 
LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and Arranged with Notes 

by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, Wmo. 2s. 6¢. Also in 
Two parts, 18mo._ Is. each. 
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PLUTARCH—Being a Selection from the Lives which Illustrate 
Shakespeare. North’s Translation. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. W. W. Sxerat, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. ) 


PYLODET—NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSA- 
ZiON: containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar 
Words followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in frequent 
use ; Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. PYLopErT. 
18mo. cloth limp. 25. 6d. 


A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR, From the 
above. 18mo. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. THE CALENDAR, 1379-80, 
1880-81, 1881-82, 1882-83. Fcap. 8vo, Each Is, 6d. 
READING BOOKs—Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes, 
Bound in Cloth. | 
PRIMER. 18mo. (48 pp.) 2d. 
BOOK I. for Standard I. 18mo. (96 pp.) 4d. 


» SAL i. II. 18mo. (144 pp.) 54. 
» IIL - III. 18mo, (160 pp.) 6d, 
» IV. ‘a IV. 18mo. (176 pp.) 8d. 
7 V. PP V. r8mo. (380 pp.) Is. 
oe. VL ee VI. Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 2s. 


Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 

‘* They are far above any others that have appeared both in form and 
substance. ... The editor of the present series has rightly seen that 
reading books must ‘aim chiefly at giving to the pupils the power of 
accurate, and, if possible, apt and skilful expression ; at cultivating in 
them a good literary taste, and at arousing a desire of further reading. 
This is done by taking care to select the extracts from true English classics, 
going up in Standard VI. course to Chaucer, Hooker, and Bacon, as well 


as Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Froude... . This is quite on the right 
rasa and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set before us.”— 
UARDIAN. 


SHAKESPEARE—A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL, ByF¥.G. 
F LEAY, M.A., late Head Master of Skipton Grammar School, 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 45. 6d. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE CHRONO. 
LOGICAL ORDER OF SHAKESPEARE 'S PLAYS. SS 
the Rev. H. PAINE STOKES, B.A. Extra ica. Svv. Os. OF 
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SHAKESPEARE Continued— 


THE TEMPEST. With Glossarial and Explanatory Notes. 
By the Rev. J. M. JepHson. New Edition. 18mo. rs. 


SONNENSCHEIN and MEIKLEJOHN — THE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Son- 
NENSCHEIN and J, M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 


COMPRISING : 


THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two-Letter 
Words in the Language. 1d. (Also in Large Type on 
Sheets for School Walls. 55.) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with 
Single Consonants. 6d. 


THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges. 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 6d. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of 
Long Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language. 


** These are admirable books, because they are constructed on a prin- 
ciple, and that the simplest principle on which it is possible to learn to read 
English.’ —SpecraTor. 

STEPHEN—A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, 
By Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, a Judge of the High 
Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division. Fourth Edition, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
.. ‘‘ An invaluable text-book to students.” —THE TimEs. 


TAYLOR-—WORDS AND PLACES; or, Etymological Illus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac TAYLOR, M.A. Third and cheaper Edition, revised 
and compressed. ‘With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


TAYLOR—A PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR, Edited by GzorGE Grove. 18mo. Is. 


TEGETMEIER — HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND 
COOKERY, With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 
Teachers of the National School of Cookery. By W. B. 

TEGETMEIER. Compiled at the request of the School Board! 
for London. 18mo. 1s. 
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THE GLOBE READERS. For Standards I.—VI. Edited by 
A. F. Murison,. With I]lustrations. 


Primer I. (48 pp.) 3d. Book ITT, (232 pp.) 1s. 3a. 
Primer II. (48 pp.) 3d. Book IV. (328 pp.) Is. od. 
Book I. (96 pp.) 6d. Book V. (416 pp.) 2s. 

Book II. (136 pp.) gd. Book VI. (448 pp.) 2s. 6d. 


‘Among the numerous sets of readers before the public the present series is 
honourably distinguished by the marked superiority of its materials and the 
careful ability with which they have been adopted to the growing capacity cf the 
pupils. The plan of the two primers is excellent for facilitating the child’s first 
_ attempts to read. In the first three following books there is abundance of enter- 
ta.ning reading. .... Better food for young minds could hardly be found,” — 
Lhe Athenaeum. 


THORNTON—//RST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By 
J. THORNTON. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


The object of this volume is to make the theory of Book-keeping suf- 
ficiently plain for even children to understand it. 


THRING—7HE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT 
IN ENGLISH. By EDWARD THRING, M.A., Head Master 
of Uppingham. With Questions. Fourth Edition. 18mo. zs. 

TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP)—Works by R. C. TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected 
and Arranged, with Notes. Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Seventeenth Edition 
revised. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT, Eleventh Edition, 
revised.and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in Senses Different from their Present. Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

VAUGHAN (0. M.)\— WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. VAUGHAN, New Edition. 18mo. cloth. 1s. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR; with the Calendar of 
the Owens College, 1882-83. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

VINCENT and DICKSON—HANDSOOK TO MODERN 
GREEK. By EDGAR VINCENT, Coldstream Guards, and 
T. G. Dickson, M.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with Appendix on the relation of Modern and Classical Greek 

. by Prof. R. C. Jess. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* It will not be Messrs. Vincent and Dickson's fauld hi Shee wats doe 
not contribute materially to the study of Greek by Enghisiamen as at 
age.”—Patt, Mart Gaz@rre. 
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WARD—THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical 
Introductions by various Writers and a General Introduction 
by MATTHEW ARNOLD, Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 4 
Vols. Vol. I. CHAUCER To DONNE.—Vol. II. BEN 
JONSON To DRYDEN. — Vol. III. ADDISON To 
BLAKE, — Vol. IV. -WORDSWORTH To SYDNEY 
DOBELL. Crown 8vo. Each 7s. 6d. 


wHITNEY—Works by WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 


A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 62. 


A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE, with 
Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. §s. 

WHITNEY AND EDGREN—A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Cor- 
respondences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. 
WHITNEY, assisted by A. H. EDGREN, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 55. 

WRIGHT—7HE SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK. Compiled 
and Edited by C. E. GuTHRIE WRriGHT, Hon. Sec. to the 
Edinburgh School of Cookery. 18mo, Is. 


WRIGHTSON—7HE FUNCTIONAL ELEMENTS OF AN 
ENGLISH SENTENCE, an Examination of the. Together 
with a New System of Analytical Marks. By the Rev. W. 
G. WRIGHTSON, M.A., Cantab. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


YONGE (CHARLOTTE M.)—7HE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and 


general readers. By the Author of ‘*The Heir of Red. 
clyffe.” 18mo. cloth. Is. 


ZECHARIAH — LOWE. -- THE HEBREW STUDENT'S 
COMMENTARY ON ZECHARIAH, HEBREW AND 
LXX. With Excursus on Syllable-dividing, Metheg, Initial 
Dagesb, and Siman Rapheh. By W. H Lowe, M.A.,, 
Hebrew Lecturer at Christ’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
Ios. 62. 


London: R. Clay, Sos, and Taylor, Printers. 
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